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ABSTRACT 

This thesis demonstrates that the amount of proteoted, privileged code 
related to process initiation in a computer utility oan be greatly reduced by 
making process creation unprivileged. The creation of processes can be 
controlled by the standard mechanism for controlling eni^tb a domain, which 
forces a new process to begin execution at a controlled location. Login of 
users can thus be accomplished by an unprivileged creation of a prbcess in the 
potential user's domain, followed by authentication of the user by an 
unprivileged initial procedure in that domain. 

The thesis divides the security constraints provided by a computer 
utility into three classes: Access control, prevention of unauthorized denial 
of service, and confinement. We develop a model that divides process 
initiation into five independent funbtibtte: : *r9Seslf J,i creation, domain 
ohanging, resource control, authentication, and environment initialization. 
We show which classes of security constraints depend * on each of these 
functions and show how to implement the functions suoh that these are the only 
dependencies present. '■" -^ ^ ' ' *• - 

The thesis discusses an implementation of process initiation for the 
Multics computer utility based on the model. The major problems encountered 
in this implementation are presented and discussed. We show tha|. this 
implementation is substantially simpler and more flexible than that used in 
the current Multics system. 



•This report is based upon a theai* of -the eaUe %4tle submitted to* the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on May 13,' 497S °in p^ir^kl f iftMimerit of the 
requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Electrical Engineer. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1 The Problem . 

This thesis is concerned with process initiation in a computer utility. 
Process initiation consists of all those functions that are performed to 
support the creation of processes. In the Multics computer utility, these 
functions are: 

1) Proqess Creation: The addition of a new process to the set of processes 
being managed by the system . 

2) Resource Control: The assignment of resources {GPU cycles, memory 
pages, and the use of I/O devices) to a new process. 

3) Authentication: The identification of the user who will control the new 
process. 

4) Domain Changing: The assignment of a Principal ID, which will be used 
in determining the process's access to objects in the file system, to a 
new process. 

5) Environment Initialization: The initialization of mechanisms needed to 
support the computation performed by the new process. 

As can be seen from the above list, process initiation includes a wide 
variety of functions. Some of these functions must enforce security 
constraints, while others are unrelated to security. In the Multics computer 
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utility, and in maay others, the mechanisms that implement the functions that 
we include in process initiation are poorly organized and heavily 
interdependent. TfcHs interdependence not only makes all of these mechanisms 
more difficult to* prove correct, but also makes the security of the computer 
utility dependent oft a larger set of mechanisms than the minimum set that is 
necessary to implement the desired security constraints. 

The primary goal of this thesis is to devise an organization for the 
mechanisms that implement process initiation that is simple and minimizes 
unnecessary dependencies. New mechanisms will be developed to perform some of 
the functions listed above in that organization. 

A second goal of the thesis is to produce an organization for process 
initiation that can easily be used for any situation in which processes must 
be created for users. Processes are a powerful tool for strueturing 
computation and a process initiation mechanism that is simple and inexpensive 
encourages the use of processes. An implementation of prooess initiation for 
the Mult ics computer utility will be used to test the proposed organization. 

1.2 Method o£ Attack . 

We will be most interested in reducing the number of mechanisms on which 
the security of the computer utility depends, and in reducing the complexity 
of those mechanisms. We extend the notion of a security kernel [Sc75] to a 
kernel with several layers. Each layer is responsible for enforcing a 
different set of security constraints. All of the mechanisms that must 
function correctly to enforce a particular set of constraints are inside of 
the kernel layer for that set. 
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The principle of least privilege [Sa75] is used as a guide to determine 
the functions that are implemented in each kernel layer. This principle 
states that each mechanism should be given only those privileges needed to 
perform its function. Thus, each kernel layer should contain only those 
mechanisms needed to enforce the security constraints for which that layer is 
responsible. The principle of least privilege reduces unnecessary 
dependencies. 

Another important structuring technique used in this thesis is to 
implement each function with a small program module, and to minimize the 
interactions between modules. By clearly defining the function performed by 
each such module, we make each module easy to verify. By minimizing the 
interactions between modules, we make the structure of the system simple and 
thus easy to verify. 

An important goal of this thesis is the minimization of common mechanism. 
By this we mean making the set of mechanisms on whibh all users must depend as 
small as possible by removing mechanisms that don f t need to be shared and by 
simplifying those that remain. Such common mechanisms rauit be included in the 
security kernel. Any mechanism that a user need hot depend on need not be 
certified, as a user who is not satisfied that such a mechanism Is correctly 
implemented can avoid using it. The structure presented for process 
initiation in this thesis has very little mechanism on which all users must 
depend. 
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1.3 Results . 

This thesis aemonstrates that the security kernel of a computer utility 
can be simplified by making process creation unprivileged. The authorization 
for process creation is provided by the domain changing mechanism, which 
forces a new process to begin execution at a controlled location. An 
unprivileged process can thus be used to create a process for a potential user 
in that user's domain. Authentication of the user Is performed by an 
unprivileged initial procedure in that domain. The remainder of this section 
describes these results in somewhat greater detail. 

A security kernel with three layers Is used in the thesis. The layers 
provide: 

1) Access Control: Restrictions on the operations that processes can 

perform on objects. 
■ ...,, 2) Prevention of Unauthorized Denial of Service; A guarantee that each 

user receives a faip, share of the aval^fble resources- 
3) Confinement. A guarantee that vi , Information stored In the comouter 

utility is released only to users who are authorized to see that 

information. 

The thesis partitions process initiation into the five functions 
mentioned above: Process creation, resource control, authentication, domain 
changing, and environment initialization. Each function is implemented in the 
kernel layer that provides the least privilege required to perform that 
function. The thesis considers three of the functions (domain changing, 
authentication, and resource control) in detail. 
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The domain changing mechanism for process initiation, which controls a 
newly created process's access to objects, must perform a similar function to 
that of mechanisms used to control the calling of protected subsystems. The 
desired characteristics for a domain changing mechanism that will serve both 
purposes in an access control list oriented system, such as Multics, are 
presented and discussed. We present several domain changing mechanisms that 
can be used for both purposes. 

The thesis shows that authentication can be removed from the access 
control and denial of service layers of the kernel. This removal. can be 
accomplished by allowing each user to select his own authentication 
procedures. The thesis also shows how authentication can be removed from the 
confinement layer by allowing different authentication mechanisms to guard the 
release of different pieces of confined information, 

The thesis also presents the concept of authentication forwarding, which 
allows information obtained through authentication to be shared in a secure 
way. Authentication forwarding is a natural model for dealing with 
authentication information. Authentication forwarding allows processes to 
make use of authentication procedures performed by the system without forcing 
every user to be dependent on the correctness of such procedures. 

The test Implementation of process initiation done for the Multics 
computer utility demonstrates that the functionality of process initiatipn 
provided by Multics can be achieved with a much simpler structure than that 
currently used. The implementation also makes the set of programs that must 
function correctly in order to enforce a particular security constraint much 
easier to distinguish. 
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1.4 Thesis Plan . 

The first thr#e sections of this chapter have provided a brief overview 
of the work done in this thesis. The remainder of this chapter discusses 
previous work in the areas of compute^ security and process initiation. 

The second chapter presents the i|nodel for computer protection mechanisms 
that is used in this thesis. This mpdel is used to define more precisely the 
notion of a layered security kernel, £nd to define clearly the layers used in 
this thesis, ihe five functions of process initiation are described, and each 
function is assigned to a layer ^>f the kernel according to the privileges 
required to perform that function. 

Chapter three considers the prohjem of authentication. We show that 
authentication falls outside the access control and denial service layers of 
the kernel in our protection model, and show how to remove authentication from 
the confinement layer. We present the concept of authentication forwarding, 
and discuss the functions that must be performed by an authentication 
forwarding mechanism. 

Chapter four considers the problem of resource control. We discuss the 

issues involved in performing resource control, and show how many policies of 

resource control can be implemented by programs executing in an environment 

that does not provide privileges tljiat would allow those programs to violate 

! 
the constraints provided by the acees^ control layer. 

Chapter five presents four mechanisms for authorizing domain changing. 

Properties of domain changing mechanisms desirable for process initiation and 

protected subsystem calling are discussed. The advantages and disadvantages 

of each of these mechanisms are evaluated, before choosing the mechanism used 

in the test implementation. 
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Chapter six discusses an implementation of process Initiation for the 
Multics computer utility. A brief description of Multics is presented, with 
special emphasis on the properties of the current process initiation, scheme. 
We describe an implementation of process initiation for Multics based on our 
model, and show that that implementation is substantially simpler, than the one 
currently used. A more detailed description of the implementation appears in 
Appendix A. 

Chapter seven evaluates the usefulness of the model in structuring 
process initiation. The model is compared with two common process initiation 
schemes in three situations in which, a process is created. The chapter 
summarizes our conclusions about the model and discusses topics for further 
research in process initiation. 

1.5 Related Work . 

This thesis draws heavily on previous work on computer protection 
mechanisms. The concept of protection domains introduced by Lampson [LaTM] 
forms the basis for the access control scheme used by this thesis. The design 
of a confinement mechanism for the thesis was influenced by much previous work 
on the confinement problem [AnT^BeTS.LaTS.RoTM.ScTS.Weeoj . The domain 
changing mechanisms of Jones [Jo72] and Schroeder [Sc72] strongly influenced 
the design of the mechanisms for authorizing domain changes in the thesis. A 
study of these two theses first lead to the idea that process creation could 
be made unprivileged. 

This thesis is part of a research effort described by Schroeder [Sc75] by 
the Computer Systems Research group of the M.I.T. Laboratory for Computer 
Science to simplify the security kernel of the Multics computer utility. The 
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Multics system tOr'72] is Ideal for such study because it contains 
sophisticated hardware and software protection mechanisms. Some recent theses 
[BrTS.Ja?^] have shown that various functions could be removed from the 
security kernel. Other work [£e73.Re7&,Hu7$] has demonstrated that the 
security kernel care be substantially simplified by structuring the functions 
that it performs. This thesis shows that some of the functions of process 
initiation can be removed from the kernel, and presents a structure that 
simplifies those that remain. 
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CHAPTER 2 
•A 'MODEL FOR PfWCSSS INITIATION 

In this chapter, we show how to perform process initiation in a secure 
computer utility. First, we define more precisely what is meant in this 
thesis by "secure", by defining three security goals. We then examine briefly 
the mechanisms used to enforce those security goals to see how they interact 
with process initiation. We show that the security goals can be enforced by a 
security kernel with three layers. Finally, we examine each of the five 
process initiation functions and show in which layer of the kernel each 
function should be Implemented. 

2. 1 Security Goals. 

In this section, we define three security goals for a computer utilltyi 

1) Access Control - The control of the operations that can be performed on 
objects In the computer utility. 

2) Prevention of Unauthorized Denial of Service - A guarantee that 
authorized operations can actually be performed. 

3) Confinement - The prevention of the release of information stored in a 
computer utility to users not authorized to see that Information. 
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Access Control . 

As stated above, the goal of access control is to provide control of the 
operations that can be performed on objects. Such control allows the user or 
users responsible for an object to .protect the integrity of that object. To 
provide access control, we use the concept of pratecteion domains [La74]. 

Each process in the computer utility is associated with a protection 
domain by a proofss-^oma.in binding, a binding made in a system-wide context. 
The domain of a process determines the operations that that process can 
perform on objects in the computer utility. The domain of a process 
represents the authority responsible for the activities of that process. 

The details of how the operations that a process can perform are 
determined from the domain of the process are not important in this chapter. 
We can imagine that there is a two-dimensional matrix, which for each domain 
and object specifies the operations that a process in that domain can perform 
on that object. In chapter five, we consider access control mechanisms in 
greater detail. 

In order for such an access control mechanism to provide protection for 
objects, the association of a process with a domain must be controlled. If a 
user could obtain control of a process in any domain, then the access control 
mechanism could not deny that user the use of any object. This thesis refers 
to the problem of authorizing changes in the process-domain binding as domain 
changing. Domain changing is described in greater detail in a later section 
of this chapter and in chapter five. 
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Prevention of Unauthorized Denial of Service . 

The goal of prevention of unauthorized denial of service is to keep one 
user from interfering with the use of the computer utility by other users. 
One common example of denial of service occurs when a user can exploit a flaw 
in the operating system of the computer utility to cause the computer utility 
to fail. Such a failure denies service to all users while the system is 
restarted, and may cause work in progress at the time of the failure to be 
lost. 

Many less severe examples of denial of service exist- In some computer 
utilities, one user can capture a sufficiently large percentage of the 
available computing power or memory, that the use of the system by other users 
is impaired. In this thesis, denial of service generally refers to the denial 
of the right to use a process. 

Confinement . 

Simply stated, the goal of confinement is to provide control over the set 
of users who are allowed to observe a piece of information in the computer 
utility. (1) Confinement has been used to prevent the release of classified 
military information [We69]. Confinement has also been used to protect 
proprietary information that must be read by an uncertified, program [Ro?4]. 

There are two definitions of the confinement problem: message 
confinement and total confinement . Message confinement [An74] consists of 
preventing the transfer of confined information to unauthorized users through 



(1) The terra "piece of information 1 ' can represent a wide variety of things. 
It can mean the contents of an object stibh as a file; or the name of an 
object, or even just the presence of an object. Any of these may convey 

information that may need to be concealed from some set of users. 

» 
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the operations performed on objects. Total confinement consists of preventing 
the transfer of coflfined information to unauthorized users through anv. means, 
however slow or obseure. (This includes the covert channels of Lampson 
[La73], which transfer information through the observation of the use of 
shared resources.) The mechanisms discussed in the next section are intended 
to provide message confinement. In order to provide total confinement, the use 
of shared resources must be controlled so as to block information transfer 
through covert channels. Several researchers have proposed mechanisms to 
achieve confinement in a computer utility. ^74,8673^074,1*669] These 
mechanisms all tag the objects in the computer utility with some indication of 
the confined information that they represent, and use the tags to restrict the 
distribution of information to users. There are two ways in which the tags 
have been used to provide confinement: 

1) The high water mark. [R07 1 *] In these mechanisms, each operation that 
modifies an object and may add confined information to that object, 
changes the tag of that object to reflect the confined information that, 
could have been transfered. 

2) The "-property. [Be73] In these mechanisms, an operation that modifies 
an object is not allowed unless that object is already tagged as 
containing any oonfined information that the operation could add. 

For this thesis,, the second type of mechanism is chosen. Rotenberg 
[Ro74] shows how the changing of the tags that occurs with the high water mark 
mechanism can itself be used to convey confined information. It therefore 
seems extremely difficult to achieve total confinement with a high water mark 
mechanism. 
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The model of confinement used in this thesis tags each object, process, 
and user with a confinement set . A confinement set is a set of confinement 
attributes. Each confinement attribute is used to represent some class of 
information, such as a military security classification, or a proprietary 
project. The confinement set of an object identifies the confined information 
that that object contains. The confinement -setf of a process indicates the 
confined information that that process is allowed 1 to observe. The confinement 
set of a user represents the informaMdfrtiaat the user may observe. Three 
rules are used to enforce confinement: 

1) A process is allowed to perform an operation that observes an object 
(i.e. one whose outcome depends on the contents of the object) only if 
the confinement set of the object is a subset of that of the process. 

2) A process is allowed to perform an operation that modifies an object 
only if the confinement set of the object contains that of the process. 

3) A process can direct the output of an object to a user only if the 
confinement set of the user contains the confinement set of the object, 
and that of the process. 

These rules taken together enforce what is referred td elsewhere as the 
•-property. (1) 

Process initiation interacts with confinement in several ways. The 
process Initiation mechanism must assign a confinement set to each newly 



(1) Some mechanisms use a level and category set, similar to a military 
classification, to objects, processes, and users. [We69]- By using one 
confinement attribute for each level and 1 eadh eategdry, thfe mechanism 
presented above can be made to enforce the same constraints as a level and 
category mechanism. The above mechanism Was ehoSeh 1 VJ be«i^e the rules (the 
•-property) are significantly simpler with this approach. 
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created prooess. This assignment must be done in such a way that confined 
information is not Released. The process initiation mechanism must also 
prevent the use of process creation as a signal to transmit information to a 
user who is not authorized to see that information. 

2.2 A Layered Security Kernel. 

The set of mechanisms that must function correctly in order to provide 
security is known as the security frgenel. One design goal for a secure 
computer utility is to make the set of mechanisms in the kernel small and 
simple, thus making the kernel easier to verify. The notion of a security 
kernel can be extended to a kernel with several layers. Each layer of such a 
kernel includes ail of the programs needed to enforce a different set of 
security constraints. 

A kernel with multiple layers is useful because it indicates clearly the 
mechanisms capable of violating each security constraint. The specifications 
for each layer of the kernel need not include any indication that that layer 
does not violate the security constraints provided by lower layers. This 
reduction in specification simplifies the task of verifying the kernel. 

In this thesis, we -choose three kernel layers corresponding to the three 
security goals described above. The Innermost layer of the kernel provides 
access control, the second layer prevents denia.1 of sery^ae, and the outer 
layer provides confinement. The layers were. chosen to minimize the number of 
mechanisms that fall in each layer. 

The access control layer is placed below the denial of service layer 
because the denial of service layer can make better use of the functions 
provided by the access control layer than vice versa. The denial of service 
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layer must provide some form of access control in order to keep the actions of 
users from interfering with each other. The access control layer need not 
prevent denial of service. (1) Thus if the access control layer is placed 
below the denial of service layer the denial of service layer can be 
simplified, as it can make use of the access control provided by the lower 
layer. For this reason, we place the access control layer below the denial of 
service layer. 

The confinement layer is placed above the denial of service layer for a 
similar reason. The confinement layer must prevent some types of denial of 
service. A denial of service cannot be allowed to convey confined information 
in violation of the ^-property. For this reason, we place the denial of 
service layer below the confinement layer. 

The layers chosen in this thesis are by no means the only choice 
possible. Other researchers [Be73] have chosen to place at the core of the 
kernel a layer that contains a simple access control mechanism that enforces 
the "-property for operations performed on objects (message confinement). 
This layer does not enforce total confinement, as actions suoh as denial of 
service can still be used to convey confined information in violation of the 
•-property. These so-called covert channels [La73l cart be used very 
effectively in many computer systems. 



(1) Interruptions of the processing done by the access control layer (either 
through denial of service or through failure of the' hardware) must not result 
in the failure of that layer. 
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2.3 A Model for Progy as Initiation . 

We now describe a model for process initiation mechanisms. Such 
mechanisms change the set of processes •, the set of domains, and the 
process-domain binding. We want the model to be as general as possible, so 
that it can easily be used for any situation in which processes must be 
created. 

Our model separates process initiation into five functions: process 
creation , domain changing , resource control , authentication , and environ m ent 
Initialization . In this chapter, we discuss briefly what each of these 
functions does, and tin which of the kernel layers previously discussed each 
mechanism lies . Later chapters consider some of these mechanisms in greater 
detail. 



process 



the 



the 



Process Creation. 

Process creation consists of creating;- an initial 
process state describes the. characteristics -of; a psaocesa 
contains the domain of the process* the conf inemewt act of 
execution point of the process* the* machine ragdsiteera of 
description of the address space of ? the process. 

Because process creation alters the pr©©eas*-dooain binding 
performed within the kernel layer that provides access 
reason for including process creation in the kernel layer for 
is that each process may at some point In its lifetime 
inside the access control layer. If the process state of s 
not correctly initialized by process creation, then that 
able to perform those functions properly. 



such 



state. A» 

A; process state 

process, the 

process . and a : 



, it oust- De- 
control. A second 
access control 
execute functions 
a process is 
process may not be 
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Domain Changing. 

Domain changing in this thesis really means the authorization of domain 
changes. The process creation mechanism actually makes the domain changes by 
altering the process-domain binding according to instructions received from 
the domain changing mechanism. The problem of authorizing domain changes has 
been extensively studied. Schroeder [Sc72], among others, concludes that a 
domain changing mechanism must Insure that the first procedure executed by a 
process that enters a given domain is an acceptable initial procedure for that 
domain. This is the only function that the domain changing mechanism must 
perform in order to provide access control. (1) Chapter five dicusses the 
details of controlling domain changing. 

The domain changing function must be performed in the kernel layer that 
provides access control. The domain changing function needs to alter the 
process-domain binding, and thus could violate access control constraints If 
not correctly implemented. 

Resource Control . 

The resource control function assigns the resources necessary to begin 
the execution of a process. In the Multics computer utility, these resources 
consist of CPU cycles and memory pages, as well as the choice of whether or 
not to allow a process to be created at all. The assignment of resources to 
processes is made according to a resouroe control policy that attempts to 
insure that each user receives a fair share. 



(1) The initial procedure can control the computation performed by the 
process, and thus prevent misuse of access rights or resources available to 
the domain. 
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Resource control clearly lies within the kernel layer for prevention of 
unauthorized denial of service. The resource control mechanism can deny a 
user the right to create a process by refusing to allocate the needed 
resources. In the design of many current systems, the resource control 
mechanism also lies within the kernel layer that provides access control. In 
chapter four, we show how the resource control function can be implemented 
outside of the access control layer, thus simplifying that layer. 

Authentication . 

An authentication mechanism is responsible for determining the identity 
of a user. If a user can control the operations performed by a process <by 
communicating with a command interpreter executing in tjftat process) , then the 
user must be Identified to insure that he is authorized to use the domain of 
that process. In the Multics computer utility t a process that is created to 
serve a user has an initial procedure that calls a command processor to give 
the user control of the process. The identity of the user is determined 
through authentication before the process is created. 

In chapter three, we show how to remove authentication from all three 
layers of our security kernel. This removal is accomplished by allowing each 
user to choose his own authentication mechanism. An error in one user's 
authentication mechanism is no more serious than an error in any other program 
that that user chooses to call. Each user can protect himself from failures 
of the authentication mechanisms of other users. Chapter three describes how 
the three sets of security constraints can be provided without depending on 
authentication. 
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Environment Initialization . 

Environment initialization consists of the initialization of mechanisms 
that support the execution of a process. In the Multics system, environment 
initialization includes the creation of certain working storage segments for 
the process, the Initialization of error handling for the process, and the 
initialization of stream I/O for that process. Environment initialization is 
performed by the initial procedure of a process, and the procedures that it 
calls. 

Environment initialization requires no special privileges because all of 
the functions that it performs are local to the process being created. 
Environment initialization need not be included in the security kernel. 

Summary . 

This chapter has presented a brief description of the five functions that 
are included in process initiation. Each function has been assigned to a 
layer of our security kernel based on the privileges required to accomplish 
that function. Table 2.1 summarizes these assignments. 
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Table 2.1 
Process Initiation Functions in the Security Kernel 



Function : 

Process Creation 
Domain Changing 
Resource Control 
Authentication 
Environment Initialization 



Kernel Layer : 

Access Control 
Access Control 
Denial of Service 
(none) 
(none) 



These assignments were made only on the basis of least privilege. The 
implementation described in chapter six shows that each of the functions can 
actually be implemented in the layer shown above, without undue complexity. 
Such an implementation insures that each kernel layer contains the minimum 
number of process initiation functions. 

The next three chapters of thi3 thesis explore three of these functions 
(Authentication, Resource Control, and Domain Changing) in greater detail. 
These chaDters describe mechanisms that can be used to provide those functions 
in the kernel layers shown above. 
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CHAPTER 3 
AUTHENTICATION 

This chapter discusses how authentication is related to process 
initiation. The chapter begins with a discussion of the properties of 
authentication mechanisms. These properties shape the attitude toward 
authentication that is taken by this thesis. We show that authentication need 
not be performed by the security kernel. We also present the concept of 
authentication forwarding, which can be used to allow the sharing of 
information obtained through authentication. Authentication forwarding can 
reduce the number of times that a user must undergo authentication, by 
allowing the information obtained from the user's first authentication to be 
shared among the processes with which he must communicate. 

In order to discuss authentication, a model of how users communicate with 
a computer utility is needed. For this purpose, we adopt the concept of a 
streajn. We use a stream to represent a two-way communication channel. We 
refer to the user who communicates with the computer utility through a stream 
as the source of that stream. The time during which a user is communicating 
with the computer utility will be refered to as a session . 

3. 1 Properties o£ Authentication Mechanisms . * 

An authentication mechanism is a mechanism designed to determine the 
identity of an unknown user. Such mechanisms usually require the user to 
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produce some piece of data (password, encryption key, etc.) that must match a 
value kept by the o»mputer utility. Protection mechanisms enforce security 
constraints withi* a computer utility, while an authentication mechanism can 
be used to identify users for the prcRpswac executing on the computer utility. 

Three important properties of authentication mechanisms are: 

1) No authentication mechanism is perfectly reliable. An authentication 
mechanism identifies a user by a sequence of bits (password or encryption 
key) supposedly known only to that user. Because any user can produce such 

a sequence, any such mechanise earn be fooled into misidentifying a user. 

'l,i !;. •-■. :;-;:'■.•;. -;'■ .: ;: ses'iu or; Tg ->W . .i^cayA v;*I*"u;d<£ ft;V< yfj L ■«,.••.••" .■t ■"'•".: '■■■" .•■•r: 

2) A security conscious user can always devise an authentication mechanism 

! :. •, : 1 ■.. -i i' ■/'/ uoliii ■:/;■ b^ftt* fi*d uso rioiriw ..SIllfclSi'lQ;! D.ii -A?'. '::-/, '.'■:!; -' :, vLs 
that is more reliable than a system provided authentication mechanism. The 

.•<■:> ^.;mv.--:/: >- ^ tsa.r jh^v: -« . no£: t fioUny.":..luib rijuio-J^r b*rn.;;K;.> ■— : jy.-- :.vt: ; i; 
probability that a user will be able to fool an authentication mechanism by 

guessing the password or key decreases as the length of the password or key 

-ni o ! .:',•;-;, .;:■ -,.'r .; :s.> a :;;.-!- ie-i.n a" w^tt . ^'A2 mo'i'i benisido aeI:.:t>u:!*io ; v. i *nJ ,-;.• fi :, v, . ; • b 

is increased. Thus a security conscious user can obtain greater 

.:i.j^:.;<[::MiK':Tfcc 1ii;.;n vn ;loidw rjllw :-«•£ .O'rv:; K-i x;,'"^ !:•■■;•.'•■.•*. 

reliability by using a longer password or key, at the expense of having to 

remember more information. 

3) Each use of an authentication mechanism releases information that aids an 

imposter in determining the password or key. In general, the stream 

in ;.;-»•> '■> v ''<:.;..:;:■ u-i \',:M;ll.. ! Ji: •i^ii/amoo a ill <Wiw p.:?;JBO..trn.smmo.'-; oilw \?v-:;;j : .>>Si oi *»?U^ 
through which a user communicates with the computer utility passes through 

silt j o •"'..; ). 'iir'^co ;>,;■ '!.H3i; ?. rioxriw pn'-iub '■imc.'f r*riT . tnsa'iJe :i£ci.t lo s.2H.-ius ' ; '- J;i ■-''•'■ 
some insecure channel (such as a telephone line) that an intruder may be 

able to monitor. Encryption based schemes are less vulnerable to such 
monitoring than password schemes emKiniiipeM hoUbth Jiv-a.i:;A :o ,xi .-. ,.?-',\'j5 : 

o.-t ^ty 53 ^ W^$^9^^. s a^lN*HW!h tfhj|,jway .ift^icfcc**** thesis deals with 
authentication. Points one and two suggest that it is not necessarily 
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desirable for all users to rely on one system-wide authentication mechanism. 
Such a mechanism oannot be guaranteed always to make correct identifications, 
and no matter what mechanism is used, a better one always can be found. 

Point two suggests that different users might want to use different 
authentication mechanisms. Different users have different security 
requirements and thus some users might be willing to spend a great deal (in 
terms of extra communication, extra computation, and the overhead of 
remembering more information) to insure that they cannot be impersonated. All 
of the users of the computer utility might not want to pay the cost of the 
security requirements of these few. 

Point three suggests that authentication should be performed only when 
necessary. Thus the results of authentication should be remembered, so that 
each new process or domain that encounters a stream does not necessarily have 
to perform authentication. Authentication Forwarding is introduced to provide 
this memory. 

Authentication and Security . 

In this section, we examine how authentication must be used to enforce 
the security constraints of our three kernel layers. 

1) Access Control. 

The innermost layer of our kernel is responsible for providing protection 
for objects in the computer utility. The definition of the security provided 
by this layer of the kernel was carefully chosen td avoid the notion of a 
user. This layer of the kernel insures that objects can be accessed only by 
authorized domains. This constraint can be enforced without using 
authentication to identify users. 
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By ensuring that a process can enter a domain only through a controlled 
initial procedure,, we allow the initial procedure to guard the domain. The 
initial procedure aan authenticate a user before allowing that user to control 
the process. 

In many computer utilities, each user is authenticated soon after he 
contacts the utiMty^ An authenticated user is then allowed to change the 
authentication procedure to be used for future sessions (by changing his 
password,) and to specify from his terminal the operations that the computer 
utility will perform for him during the current session. In the organization 
used in this thesis, a user who contacts a computer must choose an initial 
domain. He then must satisfy whatever authentication mechanism is used by the 
initial procedure of that domain. Even after successful authentication, the 
initial procedure may impose limits on the operations that will be performed 
for the user. 

The organization used in this thesis allows a user who requires a high 
degree of security to specify his own authentication procedure in the initial 
procedure for the domain that he will use (as will be shown in chapter 5). It 
also allows for limited service users ,> a ooncept that has proved useful in 
current computer utilities. 

2) Denial of Service. 

Whether or not authentication is required to prevent unauthorized denial 
of service depends on whether the utility guarantees service to users , or 
whether it guarantees service to domains. If a computer utility guarantees 
each user a fair share of the available resources, users must be authenticated 
to insure that one user cannot monopolize the resources of the computer 
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utility by requesting services from many terminals simultaneously. Domains 
can be guaranteed a fair share of the available resources by Imposing 
restrictions on the resource use of processes. The resource controller need 
not be aware of the fact that some of the processes are performing operations 
on behalf of the users of the computer utility. 

The initial procedure of a domain can be used to allocate the resources 
guaranteed to that domain to users, much the same as the initial procedure is 
used to insure that the access rights granted to that domain are not abused. 
The Multics computer utility uses a resource control scheme that assigns 
resources to processes based on their principal ID. As we show in chapter 
six, this resource control scheme can be implemented without relying on 
authentication. 

3) Confinement. 

Authentication is required in some form in order to achieve confinement. 
This is because the purpose of confinement is to prevent a user from obtaining 
information that he is not entitled to. There are several ways in which 
authentication can be incorporated into the mechanism that enforces 
confinement. 

One way to provide confinement is to authenticate 'each user who contacts 
the computer utility and to Insure that each process with which the user 
communicates has a confinement set that is smaller than that of the user. 
This scheme has the disadvantage of system-wide authentication schemes 
mentioned before, namely that it does not allow different authentication 
mechanisms to be used for different users wltlf- different security needs. 
Because different confinement attributes protect different information, it is 
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likely that some of that information is more valuable than the rest and 
therefore a user should be forced to pass a more rigorous authentication 
before gaining access to such information. The following scheme allows 
different authentication mechanisms to be used to obtain different confinement 
attributes. 

Each terminal that contacts the computer utility is initialy assigned an 
empty confinement set. A process that wishes to communicate with a terminal 
may discover that it cannot do so because the confinement set of the terminal 
does not contain the confinement set of the process. The process must call on 
an authentication mechanism to identify the user at the terminal. After the 
authentication mechanism has identified the user, it changes the confinement 
set of the terminal to include the confinement set of the authenticated user. 
Each authentication mechanism is only authorized to supply some of the 
possible confinement attributes, so that different authentication mechanisms 
can be used to grant different confinemewt attributes. 

This scheme also nas the advantage that the responsibility for devising 
and maintaining the authentication mechanisms can be distributed among the 
users who wish their information to be protected by confinement. The computer 
utility need only provide some means of alloewtlng the confinement set 
attributes and establishing the authorized authentication mechanisms. 

The major disadvantage of the above scheme is that a user vith a large 
confinement sets may have to be authenticated* several times during the same 
session in order to obtain access to ail of the information that he needs. 
Current applications of confinement mechanisms do not tend to have users with 
large confinement sets. Also, a user rarely needs access to all Of the 
information that he is potentially entitled to in any one session. Making it 
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awkward or costly for a user to obtain access to all of the information that 
he could potentially see may have the beneficial effect of encouraging each 
user to obtain only the privileges that he needs for his current task. 

Encryption . 

Much recent work on authentication has been devoted to the developement 
of authentication mechanisms based on encryption. Such schemes have the 
advantage over passwords that the sensitive identifying information (password 
or encryption key) is not sent through the stream, and thus is less vulnerable 
to being stolen. Some of the protocols require that each process that talks 
to a stream know the encryption key for that stream. The scheme developed by 
Kent [Ke76] uses one key for authentication and one key to provide secure 
communication through the stream once authentication has been performed. The 
second key must be known by each process that communicates with the stream- 
The authentication forwarding mechanism described below is well suited for the 
distribution of such keys. 

3-2 Authentication Forwarding . 

We say that a process that relies on a previously performed 
authentication to determine the identity of the source of a stream is using a 
forwarded authentication. Thus in most computer systems, where a system-wide 
mechanism authenticates users when they first contact the system, each process 
relies on a forwarded authentication (from the system-wide mechanism) for the 
source of the stream from which it draws commands. 

Forwarded authentications are a very common phenomenon outside of the 
computer utility. Identification cards represent forwarded authentications. 
Anyone who determines the identity of a person from an identification card (or 
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driver's license *©r credit card) is actually relying on the authentication 
performed by the issuer of the card. Unfortunately, identification cards can 
be lost, stolen, or forged. Forwarded authentications maintained inside a 
computer utility can be protected, making them unforgeable and unstealable.. 

There are two facts that any process aisittg a forwarded authentication 
must know: The claimed ideat&fcyrcf fche !ttse!*,>HHa *tfe authentication procedure 
used. Both of ithese facets can toe proVtd^a by allowing a process that 
performs authentieaifcion to r«o©rd aeeiarety th* l^Bfotity ^determined for the 
user. In order to allow -the aiitftetiti^tj&h i^c^Birtism Used to be determined, 
sufficient information to identify the author «of ea£h forwarded authentication 
must also be r*cord«d4 Witte oup;m0i^ information is the 

process* domain; and procedure that recerdedatfie Result *f ah authentication, 
and, the time of r*cordiii&. This information altos' a 1 process that uses a 
forwarded authentication to identify the autBtnMeaMoh mecnanism used , just 
as the distinctive format of an identification card allows the issuer of the 
card to be identified. 

Identification cards sometimes become invalid, due to changes in the 
information that they contain. In the computer utility, a change in the 
source of a stream invalidates previous authentications for that stream. The 
computer utility cannot always detect each case in which the source of a 
stream changes. (1) In the case of streams with finite lifetimes, such as 
telephone or other network connections, the computer utility can detect when a 
user's stream has been disconnected, and should forget any authentications 



(4) One case in whisht it 'a difficult: to tiefceot ■«■ «iian## J in ! the source of a 
stream occurs when a user walks away from a terminal and a second user takes 
over without either one informing the computer utility of the change. 
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performed for such a stream. The authentication forwarding mechanism should 
delete the forwarded authentications for a stream when that stream is 
disconnected. A stream can be disconnected and reconnected between the time 
when a process performs an authentication and the time when that process 
records the authentication, leading to an incorrect forwarded authentication. 
One solution to this problem is to have the computer utility maintain a 
count of the number of times that a stream has been connected. The process 
performing authentication can then obtain this connection count before 
performing authentication and present the connection count to the 
authentication forwarding mechanism along with the forwarded authentication. 
The authentication forwarding mechanism oan then obtain the current connection 
count in order to determine whether or not the forwarded authentication is 
valid. The connection count is used as the eventcounts of Kanodia and Reed 
[Ka76]. 

A forwarded authentication for a stream is useful only to the processes 
that can read from or write to that stream. It therefore seems desirable to 
allow only those processes that oan read or write a stream to read the 
forwarded authentications for a stream. We also allow only those processes 
that can read from a stream to record forwarded authentications for that 
stream. These restrictions allow the computer utility to limit the resources 
expended in keeping forwarded authentications, by limiting the number of 
authentications kept for each stream, without allowing one process to 
monopolize these resources by recording forwarded authentications for streams 
that it canfiot use. The above restrictions are not necessary for security 
reasons, because the information recorded with a forwarded authentication 
identifies the author of that authentication and prevents forgery. 
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We must, however, keep authentication forwarding from becoming a covert 
channel for confined information. This can be done by assigning a confinement 
set to each forwarded authentication and forcing the reading of forwarded 
authentications to obey the •-property. Each forwarded authentication is 
given the confinement set of its author. (1) 

3.3 Example . 

The following section shows how processes are created for users of a 
computer utility using the ideas on authentication of this chapter. The 
scheme described is compared with a more commonly used scheme for 
incorporating authentication into process creation. 

A user who contacts a computer utility for service informs the computer 
utility of his identity. Based on this identity, the computer utility selects 
a domain in which to create a process to serve the user. The computer utility 
may or may not authenticate the user to verify his right to use the requested 
domain, perhaps by demanding a password. If authentication is performed, then 
the result of that authentication is recorded as a forwarded authentication 
for the stream that represents the user's terminal. A process is then created 
for the user, beginning execution in the chosen domain in one of the valid 
initial procedures for that domain. It is the responsibility of the initial 
procedure to determine whether or not to serve the user. This decision could 
be based on the forwarded authentications recorded for the user's stream. 



(1) An alternate scheme would be to give each forwarded authentication the 
confinement set of the corresponding stream. This scheme would not work well 
for a system in which the confinement sets of Streams changed, such as the 
authentication scheme described above where a stream gains confinement 
attributes after its source is authenticated. 
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If the user desires access to confined information, then he must make 
contact with a process with the desired confinement set (either by specifying 
that his initial process be created with a non-null confinement set, or by 
asking his initial process to try to change its confinement set or give his 
stream to some process with the desired confinement set ) . Such a process will 
discover that it cannot communicate with the user, and must select one or more 
authentication mechanisms to call on to identify the user, depending on the 
attributes that the confinement set of the user's stream is missing. Each of 
these authentication mechanisms in turn records forwarded authentications for 
the user's stream, and some of these mechanisms may rely on authentications 
forwarded from others. 

We contrast this scheme with the authentication scheme used in most 
computer systems today, which uses a system-wide authentication mechanism to 
identify each user who contacts the system. An authenticated user can then 
create and control processes in any domain that he is authorized to use. 

Notice that the scheme presented in this chapter can be made to behave 
like the more common scheme (by performing authentication for all users who 
contact the computer utility, and having all initial procedures make use of 
the forwarded authentication from the system-wide mechanism). Thus a user who 
does not require a high degree of security need not generate his own 
authentication mechanism and can instead rely on the system-wide mechanism. A 
highly privileged domain, however, can be guarded by an arbitrarily secure 
authentication mechanism. 

One of the most important differences between our scheme and the more 
commonly used one is that the process that responds to a user who contacts a 
computer utility (called the listener, logger or monitor, in some computer 
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systems), needs no special privileges in order to create processes for users. 
We therefore can remove this process from the security kernel. This process 
generally executes complex programs, because it must be capable of dealing 
with several users concurrently, and work with a large variety of ports on the 
computer. 

Notice also that several processes can be used to wait for users to 
contact the computer utility. Different processes can be used to respond to 
different types of streams (telephone connections versus network connections), 
and thus the complexities of dealing with a particular type of stream can be 
isolated in one process. A utility with parallel processing capability may 
also want to make use of multiple; processes to increase the rate at which new 
users can be handled. 

In chapter six, we show how this authentication scheme can be implemented 
for the Multics computer utility. Chapters six and seven summarize the 
advantages and disadvantages of this scheme. 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESOURCE CONTROL 

This chapter discusses how resource control is related to process 
initiation. We begin with a discussion of the issue* involved in controlling 
resource use in a computer utility. Ife then present a set of operations 
through which the use of resources in the computer utility can be controlled, 
and show that the use of these operations dan tiot violate access cbntrol 
constraints. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the kinds of resource 
control policies that can be implemented using our set of operations, and the 
security constraints that can be violated through the use of these operations. 

4.1 Issues of Resource Control . 

A resource is a service provided by the Computer utility. Thus resources 
can include physical devices f line printers, card readers etc .) , abstract 
devices (virtual processors, memory pages, etc 1 /), or everi programs (matrix 
inverters, etc.). This chapter is most concerned with the resources needed to 
initiate a process. In Multics, these resources are the process itself, and 
the CPU cycles and memory pages needed to exeoute the initial procedure. 
Resource control consists of the distribution of resources to processes, and 
recording the use of resources by processes for accounting. 

In this section, we present some of the issues involved in the control of 
resource use in a computer utility. These issues guide the way in which 
resource control is included in the model of process initiation. We consider 
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two issues: The distinction between mechanism and policy and the general 
scheme of resource *ontrol used (hierarchical or central). 

PoUcy and. Meqhaniqp .. 

Recent research [Jo72,An74] has stressed the importance of distinguishing 
policies from the mechanisma used to implement those policies inside a 
computer utility. The separation $f mechanism and policy is particularly 
important in the area of resource control, since different resource control 
policies may be appropriate for different resources of the same system. 
Different policies may also be needed , for different users. A flexible 
resource control mechanism can implement a, wide variety of policies. 

This chapter is most concerned with the interface between mechanism and 
policy. The interface should be chosen so that the mechanism can be 
implemented with a small, simple, and easily verifiable set of program 
modules. At the same time, the interface should support; a wide variety of 
resource control policies** without allowing, the violation of aooess control 
constraints through the use of the, operation® provided by thie interface., Such 
an interface allows the removal of the most Qoaplicated, and variable portion 
of resource control (the polio*) fi?o» the access, pont*K>l layer of the security 
kernel. 

Resource Control Philosop h y . 

Two common approaches to resource control are the hierarchical and 
centralized systems of control. In. the centralized system, there is a central 
authority known as the resource controller that is responsible for the 
assignment of resources to all processes. In the hierarchical scheme, each 
process is responsible for fulfilling the resource needs of the processes that 
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it creates. Thus each process acts as resource . controller for its 
descendents. 

The hierarchical system has the advantage that the creator of a process 
has more knowledge of the anticipated resource needs of that process than a 
centralized resource controller, and thus can make a better decision of the 
resources to assign. The hierarchical system is also quite flexible because 
each process can implement its own policy of resource control. 

However, the hierarchical scheme requires that each process that creates 
processes perform resource control. This duplication makes it difficult to 
add a new type of resource, because several algorithms may need to be modified 
to deal with the new resource. In the central scheme, only the central 
resource controller need be modified to add a new type of resource. 
Duplication of mechanisms also increases the chance of error. 

The hierarchical scheme does not respond well to processes with erratic, 
time-varying resource requirements . Resources assigned to meet a sudden 
demand by SUCH a process may have to pass through resMrce dontrol algorithms 
in several processes. These algorithtfs may 6e unwilling or unable tb ui^et 
such a demand. 

Another disadvantage of the hierarchical scheme is that it does not 
provide for a process and its creator to be mutually suspicious. Eadn process 
must trust its creator to assign the resources that that process needs. In 
turn, each process must trust its descendents not to waste their assigned 
resources by not performing the desired task. The centralized scheme does not 
share this difficulty, as each process is dependent only on the central 
resource controller for its resources. A process and its creator can be 
mutually suspicious, because neither must depend on the other for resources. 
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A fourth problam with the hierarchical scheme is that it does not 
interact well wit*i confinement. In a computer utility with hierarchical 
control, the reaoupees that a process assigns to its descendents can be used 
as a covert communication channel to pass confined information. In addition, 
each process can signal information to its creator through its use of the 
assigned resources. Both of these channels are difficult to block with the 
hierarchical resource control. If neither of the channels is blocked, then 
eacn process must be assigned the same confinement set as its creator, so that 
neither channel oan be used to violate confinement. Such an assignment of 
confinement sets would force all "processes to have the same confinement set. 

Because mutual suspicion and confinement are both considered important in 
this thesis, we choose centralized control. 

, , In this section, , we pjgesjn^jand discuss , a. sat of^priaitive- operations 
tbat enable a... < oenjtrtl4^j^^.,auth^ir^ty. ; ,,t..€| o pejsfepi v£ |?es0uree control. These 
operations X prm the in^er^ace , ; be|# een .mechanism and policy discussed above. 
He show that the operations do not allow the resource controller; tP- violate 
access control , constraints t , but dQ r&jlJLow s |he gpeaouroa, , controller fc© implement 
a wl.de variety of resource r conti?ol ^l^|» Ri ,,, ... ; s?„ <:.•.;,•.- - 

We use the fallowing, .sat, qf pp3j|iHy** oj^ec§ |ictns ^qc resource control: 

1) The resource controller will be allowed to control the distribution of 
resources to all processes. 

2) The resource controller will be allowed to monitor the use of all 
resources by all processes. 
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3) The resource controller will be allowed to observe a fixed set of 
parameters of a proposed process initiation (such as the initial 
procedure or domain), and veto the creation of a process. 

4) The resource controller will be allowed to destroy any process. 

The first of these operations is clearly needed to implement a resource 
control policy. Different type* of oontr^l are needed for different 
resources. Some resources, such *s line printers or -card readers, are 
assigned to a process for a relatively long time period' (minutes at least). 
Primitive operations that allow the resource controller to assign such 
resources to processes should be provided. Some resound; such as the use of 
the CPU or memory, must be rapidly switched among processes in order to 
provide rapid response to requests from user*. A small, simple, and fast 
control jnechanism is generally provided Tor "sue* resources. The resource 
controller controls the. distribution of such **eouroee by specifying to this 
cbntrol mechanism the set of processes in contention for the resource and the 
priority of each process. v - 

The second operation allows the resource controller to observe the 
resource use of each process, even if the actual assignment of resources is 
made by a lower level mechanism (as in the assignment of CPU cycles and memory 
pages described above). This primitive allows the resource controller to 
record resource use for accounting. 

The last two operations allow the resource controller to control the 
total number of processes. Each process may consume space in tables that 
contain the state of that process, and the amount of such space may be 
limited. The performance of algorithms for multiplexing the available 
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processors and memory among processes degrades as the number of processes 
increases. The resource oontrol policy of the computer utility may therefore 
dictate that the number of processes be limited. Another reason for limiting 
the number of processes is to provide good response to sudden changes in the 
resource requirements of prooesses. If the resources are divided among too 
many processes, it may be difficult for the resource controller to gather all 
the resources needed to meet a large demand by one process. The resource 
controller is allowed to observe certain characteristics of each process that 
is created, so as to have some basis for deciding whether or not to allow the 
creation of that process. . 

We now show that none of the four operations allows the resource 
controller to violate the access control constraints of the kernel. This 
property allows a resource controller that depends only on the above 
operations in order to perform control to be implemented outside of the access 
control layer of the kernel. 

There are three ways in which one of our primitives might violate the 
constraints of the access control layer: v 

1 ) It might perform an operation not authorized by the access control 
mechanism. 

2) It might alter the process-domain binding. 

3) It might change the relationship that determines the operations that 
eaoh domain can perform on each object. (In the case of Multics. the 
access control lists . ) 
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The first of the primitives controls the assignment of resources to 
processes. The primitive does not alter the proceaa^omai^ binding, nor does 
it alter the set of operations that each domain is allowed to perform. It 
therefore does not violate the constraints of the access control layer (1) 

The observation of resource use clearly cannot alter access control 
information. It may, however, allow the resource controller to observe the 
objects being used by a process even if the domain of the resource controller 
does not authorize the resource controller to see those objects. This does 
not violate access control, as no process can be compelled to give away 
information in this manner. It does, however, allow the resource controller 
to violate confinement, which is one reason that the resource controller is 
included in the kernel layer that enforces confinement. 

The resource controller can change the process r domaln binding by 
rejecting a process creation request, or by destroying a process. The change 
does not, however, allow the resource controller to gain unauthorized access 
to objects. 

Thus the four operations do not allow the resource controller tp violate 
the access control constraints of the kernel. They do, hpwever, give the 
resource controller knowledge of the resource use of all processes, and total 
control of all resource allocation. These abilities al^ow a wide variety of 
resource control policies to be implemented. 



the TuTctLTiZ lr^? Ul$ h0WV * r ' that re *> u ** ***mmr*B do not affect 
su^rvi^ t^f^L he ? CC 2 SS COntro1 layw > *» a **<&« ^th a .distributed 
12l?« !^; ^ Withdrawal of resources may stop \ proeisV that is modifying 
access control information, and may leave that information inconsistent. 
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4.3 Limitations S3. %WQWW Control Pollov. 

There are limitations on the resource control policies that can be 
implemented with these primitives. As noted before, the resource controller 
does not know the identity of the users who control the processes of the 
Computer utility. Thus the resource controller cannot base resource 
allocation decisions on the knowledge of which user will control the process 
that receives the resources. We suggested earlier that the resource 
controller use the Initial domain of a process to determine the resources that 
the process will receive. This seems a satisfactory substitute in most cases. 

We have also made no provision for the resource controller to find out 
the details of the computation being performed by a process. Allowing the 
resource controller to observe more about the execution of a process makes it 
more difficult for a process to conceal the contents of the objects that it 
uses from the resource controller. Such observation may be needed in order to 
Implement some resource control policies, such as a policy that grants higher 
priority to a process when that process is performing certain tasks. The 
parameters that the resource controller is allowed to observe when the process 
is created may help the resource controller to determine the task that, a 
process performs, but they do not allow the resouroe controller to distinguish 
among several tasks performed In the same process. 

4.4 Security L^m i,ta,t jlpps . 

There are also limitations on the security constraints that can be 
enforced without certifying the resource controller. Although we have shown 
that we can remove the resource controller from the kernel layer that 
implements access control, it is .clear that the four operations giMfe the 
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resource controller the power to deny service, and thus must be in the kernel 
layer that prevents denial of service. We also saw that the operations allow 
each process to transmit information to the resource controller, and that the 
resource controller can transmit information to any process through the 
resources that it aUooates. Because of these iitformation channels, the 
resource controller must be certified not to violate confinement. 

A less obvious problem is that of revocation. The ability to revoke 
access to objects may be very important to the functioning of a computer 
utility. A denial of service can prevent a process from revoking access. 
Although this does not violate the access control constraints (the right to 
revoke access is not guaranteed) , it may oause inconvenience to the users of 
the system. 

We have shown how a centralized scheme of resource control can be 
implemented with four primitive operations. Th*ie operations allow a wide 
variety of resource control policies to be implemented. The primitive 
operations do not allow the resource controller, which implements the resource 
control policy, to violate access control constraints. Chapter six shows tiow 
the complicated resouroe control policy of the Multics computer utility can be 
implemented in this manner. This implementation substantially simplifies the 
access control layer of the kernel. 
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CHAPTER 5 
MECHANISMS FOR. AUTHORIZ&IG DOMAIN. CHANGED 

This chapter considers mechanisms to authorize domain changes in a; 
computer utility. The chapter assuaes a list-oriented implementation of 
aceess control, such as that of Multics [0r72]. The mechanisms discussed use> 
the access control mechanism of the computer utility to authorize domain 
changes. Each mechanism is evaluated for use in authorizing process 
initiation and for use in the calling of protected subsystems. 

5.1 Introduction. 

The domain changing mechanism needed in prooess initiation performs? 
similar functions to the mechanisms needed t* authorize the calling: of a 
protected subsystem. We therefore desire, to haw one mechanism that will 
serve for both purposes. 

The mechanisms to be described all make < use* of r<tn« special types or 
objects in the computer utiUty, djiaaiji object a and domain gate objects. 
Access to. a domain gate object is required la opder to^ereate a prooees or 
call a protected subsystem, while acces* to * domain ob$*atei tlim. required; for 
the creation of domain gate objects. These special objects are used beoause 
the access control mechanism of the computer utility can be used to authorize 
domain changes, just as it is used to authorize operations performed on other 
types of objects. There is a unique identifier for eaeh domain that we refer 
to as a Dojaia Itfgq^Aftfr (Domain ID). A Domain ID is used to designate a 
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domain in the same way that Saltzer uses a Principal ID to designate a domain 
(Sa75). Each Access Control List consists of a list of terms (ACL terms) that 
specify a Domain ID and a set of access rights. A process's access rights for 
an object are determined by the term of the ACL^ for the object that matches 
the Domain ID of the domain of the process . The matching algorithm used 
depends on the particular domain changing mechanism used. 

The remainder of this chapter describes four mechanisms to control domain 
changing. These mechanisms represent a number of ways to control domain 
changing using the access control mechanisms of the computer utility, They 
include mechanisms designed for process initiation and those designed for 
protected subsystem calls. Included in this set; of mechanisms are mechanisms 
similar to those used by Jones [Jo72] and Schroeder [So72] to authorize domain 
changes. 

5.2 Four. Mechanisms fox Authoring ^^ C&yBggs,. 

I have named the four mechanisms to be presented Exact Specification, 
Partial Specification, Last Component Specification, and Appending 
Specification. Exact Specification is the simplest*©* the four mechanisms. 
Partial Specification is slightly more complicated, but can be used to 
implement authorization schemes that allow several authorities to share 
responsibility for a domain, such as the scheme used in the Multics computer 
utility [0r72]. Last Component Specification ^a similar to the mechanism , 
presented in Schroeder's thesis to control the , ^efttion sind -calling of 
protected subsystems. [Sc72] Appending Specif lOjati^n is a r much, more general 
meohanism that allows the entire call history of a process to be used In 
determining the access rights of that process . 
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5.2.1 Exact 3p»9irimUon. 

"Hie first mechanism for domain entry control to be discussed will be 
referred to as Exact Specification. Each domain change is authorized by a 
domsift gate object. A domain gate object specifies a Domain ID and an initial 
procedure. A process makes a call to a procedure in another domain by calling 
the "domain call" primitive (an operation provided by the security kernel) and 
passing it the name of a domain gate object. (1) If the process has "call" 
access to the domain gate object, the domain of the process is changed by the 
kernel to that specified by the domain gate and the proeess executes the 
specified initial procedure. To create a process, one must call the process 
creation primitive passing it the name of a domain gate object to which the 
caller has "create" access. 

The "call" and "create" accesses described above are determined from the 
ACL of the domain gate. (2) 

The oreatipn of new domain gates is controlled b,y the domain objects. 
Each domain object specifies a Domain ID, A proofs* may create a domain gate 
by calling the "cre^te^ate" primitive* passing 4*; the name of a domaih object 
and the name of SR initial procedure. The process must have "oreatej?atea" 
access to the specified dpmain object, 



(1) If an attempt to call the gate directly resulted in an error condition, 
then the computer utility could detect attempts to ca,U domain gates and 
invoke the domain call primitive automatically. This scheme is similar to 
dynamic linking. The calling procedure could then call the gat* just as it 
would call any procedure in the Same domain. 

(2) As noted before, the initial procedure for a domain can be used to guard 
the access rights and resources^ of that domain, £heref ore, the •'call" and 
"create" access rights are unnecesssary, and only serve as a convenience. The 
important function of the domain gate object is to bind together an initial 
procedure and a domain. 
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The creation of domain objects must be controlled, since any process with 
access to a domain object can create new gates for the domain that is 
specified by that objects. This control can be accomplished by allowing the 
creation of a domain object only if the Domain ID specified by that domain 
object has not been previously used. 

It is Important to understand the system of control being employed in 
this mechanism as it is common to all the mechanisms discussed in this 
chapter. This system of control is very similar to that used by Schroder 
[Sc72] to control the creation and calling of protected subsystems. The 
creation of new domains is an unprivileged operation, as any process, is 
allowed to create new domain objects, while the creation of gates into a 
particular domain is under the control of ^domain object for that, domain. 
Notice that access to a domain gate object is sufficient to use a domain 
gate. Access to a domain object is not required. Thus we cannot, through the 
ACL of a domain object, revoke the right to use domain ga|es that wer* created 
using that domain object. Adding to the ACL of a domain object is in some 
sense non-revokable. This non-revokability is true pf all of the domain 
changing mechanisms discussed by this chapter . We could provide some 
mechanism to destroy all of the domain gates created from a particular domain 
object. Because domain gates cannot be freely transferred or duplicated, as 
can capabilities, it is easy for the computer utility to locate all of the 
domain gates that were created using a particular domain object. 

Exact Specification could be used for both qalUng and process 
initiation, as it is capable of authorizing a domain change between any two 
domains. It also seems relatively easy to implement. The,re are, however, two 
disadvantages to this mechanism that make it less suitable. 
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Using Exact Specification, a process that has "create jajates" access to a 
domain object can use the corresponding domain by creating gates into that 
domain. Thus in the case that there is a single authority responsible for a 
domain, that authority can use the domain object to control the use of the 
domain. Several computer systems, including Multics, allow two or more 
independent authorities to share responsibility for a domain. The use of a 
domain in such a system requires the independent approval of all of the 
authorities that Share 'responsibility' for that domain. An example from the 
Multics computer utility should help illustrate the use of such a system of 
control. ' 

In the Multics computer utility. Principal IDs (Domain IDs in our 
terminology) have Person and Project components. The creation of a process 
With a particular Principal ID requires the independent approval of both the 
user who correspond^ to the Person component and the project administrator of 
the project" that corresponds to the Project component of that Principal ID. 
The Principal IDs that appear in Access Control Control (ACL) terms are 
allowed to contain **" components that match any value of the corresponding 
odmponfnt in a Principal ID of a process. Thus the term "Jones. ••• read" 
grants read access to any process thai has a Principal ID with a Person 
OfOmponeht of * Jones*. 

Such ACL terms are frequently used to allow all of the users of a given 
project to use a particular program or data base, or to allow a user to have 
access to his private data while working on any project. In order to preserve 
the meaning of such terms while Using Exact Specification to control domain 
changing, we must carefully control the creation of a domain object with a 
Domain ID that matches a previously created Domain ID in any component. For 
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example, we could not allow the creation of a domain object with a Domain ID 
of "Jones.new" if the Domain ID of "Jones. old" had already been used. This is 
because the domain "Jones. new" can gain access to objects through ACL terms 
with a Domain ID of "Jones. •■ and therefore the use of that domain must be 
authorized by the person corresponding to "Jones". 

The above problem can be solved by allowing only a trusted system 
administrator to create a domain object that specifies a Domain ID that 
matches a previously existing Domain ID in some component. This solution, 
however, overly restricts the way in which users may create and use domains, 
and forces all users to trust the system administrators. The Partial 
Specification mechanism to be discussed later provides a, better way to allow 
several authorities to share responsibility for a Domain* 

A second difficulty with the Exact Specification mechanism is that it 
does not provide the proper control for the calling of protected subsystems. 
When a process makes a call that changes Its domain of execution, the called 
domain must have access to the arguments of the oall in order perform the 
desired function. This access should b* revoked when the called domain 
returns, so that the caller can be assured that the oallee will not read or 
modify the arguments at some later time. In addition, the callee should ha^e 
some way of verifying that the caller has access to the arguments of the call, 
so that the caller cannot trick the callee into reading or modifying some 
object to which only the oajlee has access. 

A domain changing mechanism intended for the calling of protected 
subsystems should require that the callee and caller share some access rights, 
thus providing some means to pass arguments. Exact Specification and Partial 
Specification do not enforce such a requirement. Several researchers 
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[Jo72,Ro7 1 »,Sc72] present mechanisms designed specifically to deal with the 
problem of passing? arguments between domains. Any of these mechanisms could 
be combined with Exact Specification or Partial Specification to form a domain 
changing mechanism, by using the argument passing mechanism to control access 
to arguments of cross-domain calls, and using the ACL mechanism to control 
access to other objects. The Last Component Specification and Appending 
Specification mechanisms discussed later in this chapter both provide partial 
solutions to the problem of argument passing that may be significantly easier 
to Implement than the mechanisms of Schroeder and Jones. 

5.2.2 Partial Speclgl&atlon. 

The second mechanism; for authorizing domain changes will be termed here 
Partial Specification. Domain IBs for this mechanism have a fixed number of 
components with implied meanings, Just as did the Principal IDs of the Multics 
computer utility described above. These components represent the independent 
authorities responsible for each domain. A domain object in this mechanism 
specifies one component of a Domain ID -. A Domain gate specifies a complete 
Domain ID and an initial procedure as before. Domain gates are created by 
passing to a kernel primitive the name of a procedure and a list of names of 
domain objects. Ea«h of these domain objects must specify a different 
component of a Domain ID, and all of them taken together specify the Domain ID 
of the gate to be created. Domain gates are used in creating processes and 
calling subsystems as before. New domain objects that specify previously 
unused Domain ID components can be created by calling the ,, create_domain M 
primitive. 
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Figures 5.1a and 5.1b show one way to use this mechanism to implement the 
pattern of authorization used in the Multlcs computer utility as described 
above. The figures show how the domain and domain gate objects could be 
maintained in a hierarchical file system, such that each such object is under 
control of the proper authority. Da^te ' IDs J(aye two components, 
corresponding to Person and Project. Domain IDs specifying the Person 
component are of the form Person.*, while those specif yin/* the "Project 
component are of the form *. Project. A Project is created Ipy: creating a 
domain object that specifies component of a Domain ID. 4\new user can be 
registered by creating a domain object that specifies the Person component. 
The ACL's on these objects determine who may use them. The following 
abbreviations are used for access rights in the figures: 

s - (status) Allows a process to obtain information about the objects 
contained in a directory. 

a - (append) Allows a process to oreate more objects in a directory. 

m - (modify) Allows a process to modify toCor«atiori iw a directory 
(including the access control lists for the objects in that directory.) 

Notice that the domain Locksmith . SysAdmin is given modify access to the 
directory "MJsers". This access allows a process executing in that domain to 
obtain access to any of the objects shown in both figures (by modifying ACLs). 
The Locksmith. SysAdmin domain will have special uses * as shown later. 
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Figure 5.1a 
Domain and t Domain Gate Objects in a Hierarchical File System 
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Figure 5. tb 
Domain and Domain Gate Objects in a Hierarchical File System 
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In Figure 5.1a, Jones has been given free access to pro jeat -Pro j 1 , as he 
may create new gates into it from any domain with a Domain ID with his name as 
Person component. These gates can be created by passing the object 
«>Users>Persons>Jones» and the object ^Use^Proj^Projl- to the create gate 

primitive. 
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Figure 5.1b shows the hierarchy below the Proj2 directory. Although 
Jones cannot create new gates into Proj2, he may enter the domain 
"Jones. Pro j2" by using the gate w >Uaers>Prc-J2yJo*eS>gate". This gate had to 
be created from the domain "Locksmith. SysAdmln", as this is the only domain 
that has "create_gates" access to the domain objects required to create the 
gate. The procedures of "Locksmith. Sys Admin" would presumably not create such 
a gate without the approval of both Jones and the administrator for Proj2. 
The power of the Locksmith . Sys Admin domain should be used carefully. 

Notice that if at any future time the administrator for Proj2 wishes to 
allow Jones to create gates to the project, he can do so by modifying the ACL 
on the object ">Users>Proj2>Proj2 ,, r without any help from Locksmith. Sys Admin. 

Partial Specification models the authorization scheme currently used in 
the Multics computer utility quite well. It la not significantly more complex 
than Exact Specification, and therefore should be almost as easy to implement. 

This mechanism, however, has the sane drawback for subsystem calls as 
Exact Specification. The calling and called domain are not constrained to 
share access rights, so that both the caller and the callee must take special 
action in passing the arguments of a call, and both must be aware of the 
domain change produced by the call. 

5,2.3 Last Component Specification. 

The third mechanism to be discussed I will call Last Component 
Specification. This mechanism cannot be used to authorize domain changes 
between any two domains, and therefore is not suitable for use in authorizing 
process initiation. The restrictions made on domain changing by Last 
Component Specification do, however, make it a more attractive mechanism for 
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authorizing protected subsystem calls than the first two mechanisms considered 
in this chapter. As before, Domain IDs have a fixed number of components. 
Domain and domain gate objects specify only the last of these. (1) A call to 
a particular gate causes the domain of the calling process to be changed. The 
Domain ID of the process following the call is formed by replacing the last 
component of the Domain ID of the calling domain with the component specified 
by the gate. Thus if a process executing in the domain " Jones. Pro J1. home" 
made a call to a ga as its component, the process would begin to execute the 
initial procedure of that gate in the domain " Jones. Pro J 1. editor". New domain 
objects can be created as before as long as they do not specify the same last 
component as previously created domain objects. 

This mechanism is very similar to that proposed in Schroeder's thesis 
[Sc72] for controlling the calling of protected subsystems. The last 
component of a Domain ID can be used to specify a protected subsystem that 
could be changed by calls during the life of a process. The other components 
of a Domain ID can be used to specify attributes that remain constant 
throughout the life of a process, such as the Person and Project components of 
Multics. All of the subsystems called in a single process are exeouted in 
domains that share some access rights (all access rights that can be obtained 
by the process through ACL terms with "•" as their last component). Although 
this does not totally solve the argument passing problem discussed before, it 
does help somewhat by guaranteeing that all of the subsystems in one process 
share some access rights. 



CI) We could allow them to specify any one component. )Ih« specification of 

only the last component will, however, be adequate for the intended use of the 
meohanism and simplifies the description. 
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5.2.4 Appending Specification . 

\The last mechanism I will refer to as Appending Specification. This 
mechanism is not well suited to process initiation, as it cannot authorize a 
domain change between any two domains. The domain and domain gate objects 
specify only one component of a Domain ID, as in Last Component Specification. 
The Domain ID of the target domain of a call is formed by appending the 
component specified by the gate to the Domain ID of the calling domain. A 
return causes the last component of the Domain ID to be dropped. Thus if a 
process in the domain " Jones. Pro J1. home" made a call to a gate specifying 
"editor" as its Domain ID, the domain of the process would become 
" Jones. Pro J1. home. editor". 

We can see that Domain IDs can have different numbers of components with 
this scheme. We therefore need to augment the rules for matching of Domain 
IDs and ACL terms to specify what happens when the Domain IDs being matched 
are of different lengths. 

The component "**" has special significance in our matching algorithm, 
and is used to allow an ACL term to match Domain IDs of various lengths. 
Before comparing the Domain IDs of the process requesting access and the ACL 
term, the matching algorithm checks to see if the Domain ID of the ACL has a 
component of "«•". If so, and if the Domain ID of the process has at least as 
many components as that of the ACL term, then the "**" component is replaced 
by one or more "*" components so that the Domain ID of the term and that of 
the process have the same number of components. If the Domain ID of the ACL 
term has more components than that of the process, the tfie***" component is 
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deleted. We allow each ACL term to contain at most one "**" component. (1) 

If the Domain ID of the ACL term does not have a "••" component, or if it has 

more components than that of the process, then the following two rules may 
apply. 

1) If the Domain ID of the Process is longer than that of the ACL term, 
then they do not match. 

2) If the Domain ID of the ACL term is longer than that of the process, 
then they match only if all of the "extra" components of the ACL term 



are 



mm 



Table 5.1 illustrates these matching rules. 



Table 5.1 
Examples of ACL Term Matching 

Process Domain ;D 

ACL term ID I a.b.c.d I a.b.c ! a,b,,q | „c 1 

i ii i * 

I ■ . .!■ . I : I I 



a-** i match ! match I match ! no L 

fits J no„ lll M,J>.<Wgtgh,y i — HP; „,, I Bfttcfr — I 

a-b.* I no I match I match i Qfi L 

aTp-c, t d t *f , t „ ,, r j , ma^cja , | - n,p,, , , j, n9n',» 1 ra l l. l r OP*, * ,.J 



A process can grant access to an object about to be passed by a call by 
putting a term with the Domain ID of the domain about to be called followed by 



(1) Allowing more than one "•*" component makes the matching algorithm much 
more complicated, and makes it difficult for a user to see which Domain IDs 
match a given term. ■■■<■, 
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".••" on the ACL of the object. In this way, the object will be accessible to 
the subsystem to be called and any subsystems that it calls. The ACL term 
need not be removed following the oall, as all of the domains that it matches 
can only be reached by calling the same subsystem again. Thus in a sense the 
Appending Specification mechanism automatically revokes access following a 
call. 

This control of access to arguments is made possible by the way in which 
Appending Specification assigns a protected subsystem to a domain. Using 
Exact Specification or Partial Specification, each protected subsystem is 
assigned to one domain. Any call to a particular subsystem always enters the 
same domain independent of the domain of the caller or the process in which 
the call is made. Thus using either of these mechanises, the caller must 
grant access to the callee prior to the call and must later revoke that 
access. With Last Component Specification, the domain that a particular 
subsystem enters depends on that process it is called in, but not on the 
subsystem that makes the call. Thus some objects remain accessible to a 
process throughout the life of the process, and can be used as arguments to a 
call with no special handling. With Appending Specification, the domain in 
which a protected subsystem executes depends on the subsystem that called it. 
This allows very precise specification of the access rights to be given to 
each invocation of a protected subsystem. 

There are, however, some undesirable effects of not assigning a 
particular subsystem to the same domain at each call. As each subsystem can 
be invoked in several domains in each process. Appending Specification will 
tend to use more domains than the other mechanisms. Each domain requires a 
certain amount of local storage for local variables. In addition, in a system 
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that performs dynamic linking, such as the Multios computer utility, the 
processor time required to link a subsystem in each domain may become 
expensive. 

In addition to the economic objections to not assigning a subsystem to 
one domain always, one might argue that the environment that is provided by 
Appending Specification is more difficult to program in. One can have objects 
that are accessible only to one subsystem (by using ACL terms of the form 
**. subsystem), only to one person or project (Person.**, or * . Pro ject . ** ) , ! or 
only to one invocation (by specifying the exact domain of that invocation in 
the ACL term). A user must be very careful in deciding the access that he 
desires for the working storage of the subsystem. Current programming 
languages do not provide an easy way to specify all of the possible storage 
classes. For these reasons, while Appending Specification is the most natural 
of the four mechanisms to use for the calling of protected subsystems, it 
might not be suitable for all computer utilities. i 

5.3 Domain Cfran^qg aaA <W toTClSPt • 

In this section, we discuss two aspects of domain changing in a computer 
utility that provides confinement. We first consider how to use the domain 
changing mechanisms of the computer utility to control the assignment . of 
confinement sets to processes. We desire to control the confinement set that 
a process receives because that confinement set partially determines the 
objects that the process can read. In some applications of confinement 
mechanisms to military security, the confinement set of the process may be 
the only form of access control. 
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To control the confinement set received by a newly created process, or 
newly called protected subsystem, we include in the domain gate object the 
specification of a confinement set. The confinement set assigned to a newly 
created process or newly called protected subsystem must be contained in the 
confinement set specified by the gate that was used for process initiation or 
calling. In addition, we require that the confinement set specified by a gate 
be a subset of that of the creator of that gate. These two rules insure that 
the assignment of a confinement set to a process is properly authorized. They 
do not, however, prevent the domain changing mechanism from releasing confined 
information. 

We now consider how to keep our domain changing mechanisms from being 
used to release confined information, Lampson [La73l suggests that the 
channels that can be used to transfer confined information be enumerated, so 
that they can be individually closed. In this section we enumerate the 
channels provided by our four domain changing mechanisms, and suggest ways to 
prevent these channels from being used to re^eaaeidtofiaed i&fforaationr 

With each of the four mechanisms* there are six eperations that could be 
used to release confined information: 

1) Domain object creation. 

2) Domain gate object creation. 

3) Process initiation. 

4) Calling of protected subsystems. 

5) Deletion of domain objects, or domain gate objects. 

6) Modification of access control information for domain objects or domain 
gate objects. 
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We now enumerate the channels produced by these si* operations. 

Domain creation can be used to transmit information in two ways: 

1a) The domain object created could carry confined information. 
1b) The Domain ID used could carry confined information, and could be observed 
by other processes attempting to create domain objects. 

The first of these channels can be effectively blocked by forcing the 
creation and use of domain objects to follow the "-property. We assign to 
each domain object the confinement set of the creator of that domain object, 
and require that a process have a confinement set that contains that of the 
domain object in order to use that domain object to create gates . (1) 

The second channel is more difficult to close, as all of our mechanisms 
depend on the fact that the Domain ID in a particular domain object is 
different from the Domain IDs in all other domain objects. One possible 
solution is to partition the space of possible Domain IDs among the possible 
confinement sets . We require that the Domain ID given to a new domain object 
be a member of the set of Domain IDs assigned to the confinement set of the 
creator of that domain object. This can be done by including some designation 
of the confinement set of the creator in the Domain ID. Partitioning the 
Domain ID space among confinement sets in this manner prevents the observation 
of the use of a Domain ID by a process with a confinement set not equal to 
that of the user . Thus the use of a Domain ID cannot release confined 
information. 
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Gate creation presents one channel for the release of confined 
information. 

2a) The gate that is created could carry confined information. 

This channel can be closed in the same Banner as the channel described in 1a 
above was: by enforcing the ^-property for the creation and the use of domain 
gates . ( 1 ) 

Process initiation presents an additional channel for the release of 
confined information: 

3a) The gate chosen for process initiation can convey information, even if the 
created process has no means of coamaftlGating with its creator. 

To block this channel, we must require that the created process have a 
confinement set that contains that of the creator. There is no way to prevent 
the gate chosen for process initiation from conveying information. On the 
other hand, our mechanisms provide no way for the creator to obtain 
information about the created process. Therefore, there is no reason to force 
the confinement sets of the creator and created process to be equal. 



(1) Note that the confinement set associated with a gate in order to enforce 
the *-property is different from the confinement set specified by the gate. 
The confinement set specified by a gate was introduced earlier to control the 
assignment of a confinement set to a process created with that gate. The 
confinement set introduced above controls the use of the gate, and prevents 
the use of a gate as a covert channel. 
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The calling of protected subsystems presents two possible communication 
channels: 

4a) The caller can pass information to the callee by the choice of a gate for 
the call. 

4b) There are a number of ways in which the callee might be able to pass 
information to the caller. 

The first of these channels can be bloctred in the same manner as channel 
3a above. This means that performing a call to a protected subsystem will 
never cause the confinement set of a process to decrease. 

The problem of keeping a subsystem from releasing information to its 
caller is shared by all calling mechanisms. Lampson CLa73J shows some subtle 
ways in which information can be released in this way. Rotenberg [Ro7*J 
studied this problem in detail and proposed a partial solution. This thesis 
does not discuss the problem further. 

The deletion of domain objects and domain gate objects, and the 
manipulation of the ACLs of these objects are operations that modify the 
directory that contains the object being deleted or the ACL being manipulated. 
Thus the confinement set of that directory is used to control those 
operations. [Be73] 

From the above discussion, we see that our mechanisms for authorizing 
domain changes do not violate confinement. An examination of the methods used 
to prevent the release of confined Information reveals, however, that it is 
impossible to create a gate that crosses confinement sets (i.e. one that is 
accessible to a process with a confinement set that is different from that 
specified by the gate). As with other types of objects in a computer utility, 
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the confinement sets of domain objects and domain gate objects may need to be 
changed by some trusted authority in order to make the system usable. Such 
"declassification" is needed wit* existing confinement mechanisms [Ro7U,Be733 
as well. The intervention of a trusted authority (person) is needed because 
programs lack the judgement needed to decide whether Or not the object being 
declassified convey* confined information. 

5.4 Choosing Domain fttflHjrfTff HTflfMlfrm*- 

Of the four domain changing mechanisms that have been presented, we see 
that none serves well both for authorizing process initiation and protected 
subsystem calls We have already suggested one method Of obtaining a domain 
changing mechanism that performs both functions: by eomblriing Partial 
Specification with an argument passing mechanism similar to those of Jones and 
Schroeder. Such mechanisms, however, ar» not easily implemented in existing 
computer systems. 

A second way to obtain a domain changing mechanism is to combine two of 
our four mechanisms, using Partial Specification for process initiation, and 
Last Component Specification for calls, we obtain a mechanism that performs 
well for process initiation, and provides some help in passing arguments. 
These two mechanisms can easily be combined. Such a combination does not 
provide the argument passing capabilities of the mechanisms of Jones and 
Schroeder, but is significantly easier to implement. 

Another combination of domain changing mechanisms that is particularly 
attractive is that of Exact Specification for process initiation, and 
Appending Specification for calls. With this combination, all processes are 
initiated in a domain with a one component Bomaln ID. Additional components 
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are acquired by making calls to gates specifying those components. This 
scheme allows each authority responsible for a particular domain to validate 
attempts to enter that domain with the initial procedure for the gate that is 
used to obtain the component correapon<*i$g to that authority. With Partial 
Specification, all authorities must agree on * single Initial procedure to be 
used in validating attempts to enter a domain. This scheme, however, has all 
of the above mentioned problems of the Appending Specification mechanism. 

The variable length Domain IDs (which cause substantial complexity in the 
implementation of Appending Specification) could be eliminated by restricting 
the depth of calls, and thus the number of components that a prooess can 
accumulate. The current Multics implementation of ACLs allows only three 
components, and would require substantial modification to Increase that 
number. Three components are not enough to implement the Person and Project 
authorization of Multics, and allow the coexistence of mutually suspicious 
subsystems in a single process. At least four components (Person, Project, 
and one for each subsystem) would be required. Any change in the number of 
components would also require the modification of the ACLs on objects 
currently stored by Multics. 

Because of the problems mentioned above for Appending Specification, and 
because Appending Specification would be very difficult to implement for the 
Multics computer utility, we have chosen to use the combination of Partial 
Specification and Last Component Specification for the test implementation. 
This choice was made primarily based on the characteristics of the Multics 
computer utility, and should not be taken as an indication that this choice is 
inherently superior. 
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CHAPTER 6 
THE TEST IMPLSMB8TATI0N 

6.1 The Multics Sygtem . 

In this chapter, I describe a test implementation of process initiation 
for the Multics computer utility, based on the model of this thesis. The 
chapter begins with a brief discussion of the functions performed by the 
present implementation of process initiation for Multics, continues with a 
description of the test implementation, and concludes with an evaluation of 
the test implementation. For this discussion, It is assumed that the reader 
has some familiarity with access-control-list based protection schemes, 
segmented virtual memory systems, and multi-level security systems. No 
detailed knowledge of Multics is assumed. 

The Multics process is implemented as an execution point in a segmented 
virtual address space. The segments are organized in a hierarchical file 

' ': it J i ■ 

system. Each reference of a process to a segment is validated by three access 
control mechanisms: the Access Control List (ACL) mechanism, the Ring 
mechanism, and the Access Isolation Mechanism (AIM). 

The ACL mechanism Implements a list oriented protection scheme with 
multi-component Principal IDs. The two currently used components stand for 
P^on and Project, two Independent authorities that must authorize the 
creation of a process. The ACL mechanism is hierarchical, in that 
modification of an ACL for a segment or directory is controlled by the ACL on 
the directory that contains that segment or directory. 
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The ring mechanism provides 8 protection rings within each process. The 
sets of segments that can be read or written in these rings are linearly 
nested, with ring being the largest set. The ring mechanism is used 
primarily to protect the Multics operating system. 

The AIM mechanism implements a multi-level security system that attempts 
to prevent the flow of information from a high classification to a lower 
security classification. The technique, used is fco prevent operations that 
spread information , as in our model of confinement mechanisms . The security 
classifications used are a combination of a level and a compartment within a 
level. 

Process Inltjatjpn An Mujj&gg., 

There are three types of processes created by Multics: 

1) Interactive processes, which are created to serve a user at a terminal. 

2) Absentee processes, which perform a series of operations for a user from 
a previously generated script. 

3) Daemon processes, which perform system functions and communicate with 
the operator. 

All of these processes are created by a privileged process known as the 
Initializer. (The Initializer is one of the Daemon processes and is itself 
created when the system is initialized.) I will now discuss briefly how each 
of the five functions of process initiation are performed by Multics. 

Process Creation . 

Processes in Multics are created by the Initializer process executing in 
ring 0. A process is created with the Principal ID and initial procedure 
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specified by the Initializer. A directory for the process in which temporary 
segments for the process will be kept, and several segments in that directory 
that will be needed to support the process are created at the time that the 
process is created. 

Resource Control . 

The following resource control activities take place during process 
initiation in the current Multics implementation : 

1) An account to fund the activities of the new process is located. 

2) The Initializer determines whether or not the new process will overload 
the system and degrade service to other processes. 

3) The scheduling parameters, which determine the r£$e at which a process 
consumes CPU and memory resources, are determined for the new process. 

4) The mechanism that monitors the CPU and memory usage of all processes is 
informed of the newly created process. 

All of these activities take place in the Initializer process in the current 
implementation. Additional resources may be given to a process after it has 
been created, but such resource allocations will not be considered here as 
they are not part of process initiation. 

Domain Chajigls&. 

The concept of a domain corresponds most closely with the access rights 
defined by one Principal ID on Multics. There is no single mechanism on 
Multics that controls the Principal ID given to a new process. This control 
is accomplished by a complicated set of programs in the Initializer process 
that decide the Initial procedure and Principal ID of the process to be 
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created. An interactive process can be created with a given Principal ID only 
if a user who is authorized to use that Principal ID and has satisfied an 
authentication performed by the Initializer requests such a process. An 
Absentee process can be created with a given Principal ID only if an Absentee 
request is received by the Initializer from a process with that Principal ID. 
A Daemon process with a given Principal ID can be created at the request of 
the operator. 

Authentication . 

As noted above, the Initializer must authenticate interactive users in 
order to determine which Principal ID to assign to the processes that are 
created for interactive users. This authentication is accomplished by a 
password check. Presentation of a correct password entitles a user to obtain 
a process with any Principal ID with the Person component that is 
authenticated by that password. Each project has a project administrator who 
is responsible for controlling access to that project. The project 
administrator maintains a list of users who may use his project. This list 
provides the authorization for the project component. 

Environment Initialisation. 

The standard initial procedures for Interactive, Absentee, and Daemon 
processes perform the following environment initialisation functions: 

1) Initialization of the error condition handling for the prooess. 

2) Attachment of the terminal channel or Absentee script to a command 
processor . 
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The proposed removal of the dynamic linking and name space management 
algorithms from the security kernel of Multics would add the Initialization of 
these mechanisms to environment initialization. [Ja75,Br75] In addition to 
these activities, one function of environment initialization is currently 
performed by the Initializer, before a process is actually created. The 
Initializer creates a home directory for a process if such a directory does 
not already exist. The Initializer creates the directory, because the process 
itself does not in general have sufficient access rights to do so. 

S"«mary. 

As can be seen from the descriptions above, the mechanisms of process 
initiation for Multics are highly interdependent. Resource control, domain 
changing, and authentication are all performed by the same set of programs in 
the Initializer process, and all use the same data bases (a list of authorized 
users and their attributes, a list of authorized projects and their 
attributes, and the lists of authorized users for each project.) At least one 
part of environment initialization is also performed by the Initializer 
process and makes use of the same data bases. 

In redesigning process initiation according to e«t»r. apgdeij we attempted to 
keep these mechanisms separate, while maintaining the functionality of the 
current implementation wherever possible. We were particularly interested in 
showing that process initiation for Multics can be implemented in a 
multi-layered security kernel as argued in the earlier chapters of this 
thesis. 
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6.2 An Implementation of Process Initiation for Multloa . 

In the test implementation, each of the five functions of process 
initiation is provided by a small program module that executes independently 
of the modules that provide the other four functions. A sixth module is used 
to coordinate the activity of the other five. We begin with an overview of 
the functions performed by each module, and a brief description of how the 
modules interact to perform process Initiation. Later sections of this 
chapter discuss the implementation issues in each of the modules. Appendix A 
contains a more detailed description of the programs in each module. 

The process creation function in the new implementation is the same as 
that of the current implementation. Process creation is performed by the 
Initialiser process in ring as before. 

Resource control in the test implementation is also very similar to that 
in the current Multics implementation. The' four resource control functions 
described before are performed in the Initializer process. The programs 
providing resource control in the test implementation have been simplified by 
the removal of code that interpreted input from user terminals. 

The partial specification mechanism described in chapter five is used to 
control domain changing. It is implemented as a type manager for domain and 
domain gate objects, and provides functions that create and interpret these 
objects. Domain and domain gate objects are implemented as segments that are 
accessible only in rings and 1. (These will be referred to as ring 1 
segments). 

In the test implementation, authentication is the responsibility of the 
initial procedure for a domain. The logger, which initiates processes for 
interactive users, authenticates each user who contacts the computer utility 
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for service and records the result as a forwarded authentication. The 
standard initial procedure for interactive processes uses the forwarded 
authentication to determine whether or not the user is authorized to use the 
process. A security conscious user can write his own initial procedure, with 
whatever authentication mechanism he desires. 

Forwarded authentications are also stored in ring 1 segments. They are 
managed by the authentication forwarding mechanism. The authentication 
forwarding mechanism restricts access to the forwarded authentications for a 
stream to those processes that can read or write that stream. 

Environment initialization is performed by the initial procedure as 
before. In addition to the functions described earlier, the standard initial 
procedure also scans the forwarded authentications as noted above. 

In addition to the above modules, there is a coordinator module that 
coordinates process initiation. The coordinator serves as an interface 
between modules, which allows the modules to function independently. The 
coordinator gathers information from the resource controller, the partial 
specification mechanism, and the process that requests process initiation (the 
creator). The coordinator distributes this information to the process creation 
module and the initial procedure for the new process. The Information is held 
in a protected data base while process initiation is in progress. 

Figure 6.1 illustrates a typical process initiation. 
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Figure 6.1 
A Typical Process Initiation 
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Process initiation begins when a process that wishes to create a process 
(labeled the creator in the figure) calls on the coordinator module. The 
creator passes to the coordinator two data structures and the name of a domain 
gate object. One of these data structures describes the process to be 
created, and the other contains information to be used by the initial 
procedure of the new process in performing environment initialization. 

The coordinator then calls the domain changing mechanism, passing the 
name of the domain gate specified by the creator. The domain chancing 
mechanism determines whether or not the creator has "create" access to the 
specified gate, and if so returns the name of the initial procedure and Domain 
ID of the gate. 

The coordinator records the initial procedure and Domain ID in a 
protected data base, along with the two data structures passed by the creator. 
The coordinator then sends a message to -the resource controller (which 
executes in the Initializer process) that specifies some of the 
characteristics of the process to be created (including the Initial procedure 
and Domain ID). The coordinator then waits for the resource controller's 
reply. 

If the resource controller approves the creation of the new process, it 
calls on the coordinator to complete process initiation. The resource 
controller passes to the coordinator a data structure containing parameters 
for the mechanisms that schedule the use of memory and CPU cycles by the new 
process. 

The invocation of the coordinator In the resource controller's process 
combines the information supplied by the resource controller with that 
obtained from the creator and the domain changing mechanism, to form a 
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description of the process to be created. This description is passed to the 
process creation mechanism. The invocation of the coordinator in the resource 
controller's process signals the completion of process creation to the 
invocation of the coordinator in the creator's process. 

The above overview leaves many unanswered questions about the functioning 
of the modules. Later sections of this chapter describe each module in 
greater detail, and consider the implementation issues in each module. 

Process Creation . 

The process creation module for . the, te*t T implead tation waa taken 
directly from the current Mulfc|.cs implem«ntatiDn» .The set of functions 
performed by the propess creation module of ,,,.*&«., CMr*«nt i*pl*«nentation was 
exactly the desired set. , 

Domain Changing . 

As noted before, the current Multios implementation does not contain a 
mechanism to authorize the use of a domain. The Partial Specification 
mechanism described in chapter five was used for this purpose in the test 
implementation. Partial Specification was chosen because it models the two 
authority authorization scheme used in Multics very well. It also required no 
changes to the existing ACL mechanism, as Appending Specification would have, 
nor did it require that the ACLs of objects already in the Multics hierarchy 
be modified. The domain changing mechanism of the test implementation adopted 
the strategies discussed in chapter five to prevent the release of confined 
information by domain changing. 

The module that authorizes domain changes is small and simple, and relies 
on the Multics ACL mechanism in order to perform the authorization. 
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Domain and domain gate objects are represented by ring 1 segments in the 
Multics hierarchy. These segments are similar to those used to implement 
other extended type objects, such as mailboxes and message segments. The 
Access Control List associated with a ring 1 segment determines which 
processes can read or write that segment while executing in ring 1. Thus, the 
ACL mechanism can be used to control the availability of domain and domain 
gate objects to processes, just as it was in our description of Partial 
Specification in chapter five. 

The domain changing mechanism thus provides operations to create or 
delete domain and domain gate objects, while^tfeeess control for these objects 
is performed by the access control mechanism for segments. Choosing td 
implement domain and domain gate objects has the disadvantage that each domain 
or domain gate object must be allocated at least one page J[ 36864 bits) of 
storage, while in fact each domain object requires only 720 bits and each 
domain gate requires 1260 bits. The inefficient use of storage was tolerable 
for the test implementation, but may be a severe problem in a system that 
supports a large number of domains. 

A second responsibility of the domain changing mechanism is to insure the 
uniqueness of the Domain IDs in the domain objects. For this purpose, the 
domain changing mechanism maintains a data base that contains all of the 
Domain IDs in use (contained in domain objects). The data base is protected 
by a lock to prevent simultaneous updates that could cause duplication. The 
data base is implemented as a linear list of partially specified Domain IDs, 
corresponding to the partially specified Domain IDs that are used in the 
domain objects. The linear list representation was chosen because searches of 
the data base are infrequent (because domain creation is infrequent) and 
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because the linear search is much simpler and presumably easier to verify 
correct than more efficient searching procedures. 

Domain IDs are never deleted from this data base, so that they cannot be 
re-used. This means that the Domain ID data base is constantly growing as 
more domains are created. The growth was not a severe problem in the test 
implementation, because the amount of space required for eaoh Domain ID Is 
small (56 characters), and the creation or ^deletion of domain objects is 
infrequent. 

We need not maintain in the Domain IBrdata base any Domain ID that does 
not appear in a domain object, a domain gate object, or an ACL term. The 
assignment of such unused Domain . IDs to mew domain objects cannot cause 
confusion. Thus the .file system could be periodically scanned to determine 
which of the Domain IDs in the Domain ID .data base were actually in use. Seeh 
a check could be incorporated in the program that scan* the file aystem to 
verify the integrity of the file system. 

In order to implement the multiple authority authorization scheme of 
Multics, domain objects sRec if ying only th* Paraon *omponent or only the 
Project component are used. A project domain object *>y convention Is kept in 
the project directory for that project. Thus the prodeot administrator for a 
project can control the use of the project by modifying the ACL of the domain 
object for that project. The person domain object* present a more difficult 
problem, because the hierarchical access control of Ma It ios makes it difficult 
to give each user exclusive control over the ACL of his domain object. In our 
implementation, the person domain objects are ail- kept in a single directory 
(>udd>persons). Each has an ACL that allows «*ly the corresponding user's 
processes to create gates. Modification of s the AGL of a person domain Ob jeot 
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requires administrative action. This use of the domain changing mechanism is 
illustrated by figures 5.1a and 5.1b 

Authentication. 

The test implementation provides authentication forwarding as described 
in chapter three, and connections made through the Ar pa Network. 

Chapter three notes that each forwarded ^authentication should be 
accompanied by identifying information, so that the user of a forwarded 
authentication can identify its author . = @«r iSpleientation of authentication 
forwarding records -the Principal ; ID ^ riag >*u!tfb«r i 1 and -process ID of the author 
and the time of reeordinglfor ea^nforward««t authen%eatibn . The Principal ID 
and ring number .identify the domain ><4if- WW Suttho^, while the process ID and 
time form a unique index for the forwarded atitnerttication . Although it would 
be desirable to record the procedure that ^6d**6ed each forwarded 
authentication, this information cannot foe'- >oi>t^iriedv l (ft MultiOs procedure 
cannot reliably identify itsvoat3»ri^ .;.,k ;•,<>:.- .,•■■- 

..;■; The forwarded; authentications' are -stored ^irt ring 1 segments, so that 
access to forwarded authentication* «afn bftObftt rolled. One such Segment is used 
for each. Arpa network Socket or Itksal terminal Channel that actually has 

fO?RWarded; authentications. v l:.y-.\/yv\ -c- <^.j ^i":: ;-r..K.;> - 

■:,. The use of one segment for *ea«h Channel Allows the forwarded 
authentications for each channel to <be managed l*depeftdentiy of those for 
other channels. * Tntts a proeeisic4nnot ihterifisre with the use of forwarded 
authentications for any channel thet s that process 1 cin not use. Each forwarded 
authentication requires approximately 2000 bits of storage . Thus , up to 5000 
forwarded authentications can stored »f6r each ehafinel; 
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As noted in chapter three, only those processes that may use a stream 
should be allowed to read or record forwarded authentications for that stream. 
Control of forwarded authentications is accomplished in the test 
implementation by checking the accessibility of the stream before recording or 
reading forwarded authentications. The accessibility of a stream is checked 
by requesting the connection status of that stream. The Multics 
implementation denies status information about a stream to processes that do 
not have access to the stream. 

Three strategies were adopted to insure that forwarded authentications 
always refer to the current connection of a stream: 

1) Each process that has access to a stream may delete the forwarded 
authentications for that stream. 

2) The forwarded authentications for a stream are automatically deleted 
when that stream is disconnected. 

3) A scheme similar to the connection count scheme described in chapter 
three was implemented. 

Any process that believes that the forwarded I authentications for a stream 
that the process has been using are no longer . valid can w thus delete those 
forwarded authentications. The second, strategy above insures that a forwarded 
authentication never refers to a previous connection of a stream. 

The connection count is not implemented exactly a* described in chapter 
three. This is because we do not want to maintain connection counts for 
channels not in use, as there are many such channel* * Instead, the time at 
which the last call to connect a channel was made is used as the connection 
count of that channel. The time is expressed with sufficient precision that 
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two connections cannot be made to the same channel at the same time. The use 
of the time of connection as the connection count avoids the necessity of 
maintaining information for channels that are not connected. 

The implementation of forwarded authentications very closely follows the 
description of chapter three. The programs that implement forwarded 
authentications are all small and simple. 

Authentication Forwarding is used to allow the initial procedure of an 

interactive process to make use of the standard system authentication 

mechanism. The logger process authenticates each user who contacts Multics, 

and records the result as a forwarded authentication. The initial procedure 

of an interactive process ehooees whether or not to Believe"- the forwarded 
authentication. 

Resource Control . 

The resource controller for the test implementation was adapted from 
current Multics implementation of process initiation. The Multics resource 
controller was adapted to communicate with the coordinator module (described 
later) rather than with a terminal channel, Absentee request, or the operator. 
This change did not affect the function performed by ttte resource controller, 
but merely changed its sotiree or Information. 

A second series of change* weia made to make the resource controller 
reiect a process creation request that eohtiihed unacceptable parameters , 
rather than attempting to correct those parameters. This change was made 
primarily because the resource controller cannot alter some parameters , such 
as the initial procedure and domain of anew proeess. ThiS change does not 
alter the resource control constraints enforced by the resource bontroller. 
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The resource controller makes use of three privileged operations in order 
to implement resource control constraints. 

1) The resource controller is allowed* to .-waiter the CPU and memory usage 
of all processes. 

2) The resource controller can destroy any process. 

3) The resource controller determines the scheduling parameters, which 
partially determine the rate at which processes consume resources. 

These operations do not allow the resource controller to violate access 
control constraints, as shown in chapter 4. 

The Multios resource controller implements a very complex set of resource 
control constraints, which are designed to give each user a fair share of the 
computing resources of Multics. The fact that this oomplex set of constraints 
can be implemented with only the above three operations suggests that our 
model can be used for many resource control policies. 

The resouroe controller is a very complex set of programs. Some of this 
complexity arises from the fact that the resource controller has been adapted 
from the current Multics implementation, which had other responsibilities in 
addition to resource control. A great deal of the complexity, however, is 
inherent in the nature of the constraints being implemented. It is clear that 
removing this complexity from the access oontrol layer of the security kernel 
will result in a simpler certification of that layer. 

Environment Initialization . 

In our model, each domain is responsible for initializing its 
environment. Environment initialization for a domain is performed by the 
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initial procedure* for that domain, and therefore is under control of the 
authority responsible for that domain. An initial procedure for interactive 
processes that performed environment initialization was written for the test 
implementation. This initial procedure is intended as Sf demonstration of 
environment initialization in. our model. 

The initial procedure performs »11 of th* «nvironment Initialization 
functions mentioned above (initialization of et*rcs^ha*tdlin|t and attachment of 
the terminal -stream to the command processor). In addition, it checks the 
forwarded authentications for the source of the stream that represents the 
terminal channel. The forwarded authentications are checked to Insure that the 
identity of the source of that stream had been verified by a trusted 
authentication procedure, and that the authenticated user corresponds to the 
Person component of the Principal ID of the new process. The procedure that 
was implemented trusted any process with the same Principal ID as that of the 
new process, and also trusted the logger process. 

The environment initialization performed by this initial procedure is 
very simple and straight forwarded. Notice that any desired authentication 
check could have been made, rather than relying on the forwarded 
authentications . 

I&& Coordinator, 

The coordinator gathers information from the domain changing mechanism, 
the resource controller, and the process that requests process initiation (the 
creator). This Information Is combined to form the parameters given to the 
process creation module, and to the initial procedure of the new process. The 
coordinator allows the creator, the domain changing mechanism, the resource 
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controller, and the new process all to function Independently. Several 
strategies are adopted by the coordinator in order to Insure this 
independence. 

Each parameter produced by the coordinator is derived from the 
information presented to the coordinator in a well defined manner. Thus the 
domain changing mechanism is given control of the Principal ID, ring number, 
and initial procedure for the new process, the resource controller is given 
control of the parameters that determine the rate at which the new prjooess can 
use CPU and memory resources, and the creator is allowed to pass additional 
parameters to the new process such as information about the task that that 
process is to perform. 

As can be seen from figure 6.1, the coordinator gathers information in 
both the creator's prooess and the resource controller's process. The 
creator's and the domain changing mechanism's Inputs to prooess initiation are 
copied into a ring 1 data base before the resource controller is notified of a 
prooess initiation attempt. Thus process Initiation oan b# completed even if 
the creator's prooess is destroyed before the resource controller acts on the 
request. 

The resource controller is given a limited time to act on each request 
before the request will be aborted and the information? related to it purged 
from the ring T~ data base. The time limit insures that the coordinator will 
not have to keep a request indefinitely. It also insures that the resource 
controller cannot cause oonfusion by delaying a prooess initiation attempt 
until the task that that process was to perform is no longer relevant. 

A unique index is given to each prooess initiation request so that the 
resource controller and the coordinator do not become confused if two requests 
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are made for processes with similar characteristics or if the resource 
controller attempts to respond to a request that the coordinator has given up 
on and aborted. 

The coordinator is a large program, but is simple in structure. The size 
of the coordinator is primarily due to the number of parameters that must be 
generated from the available information. 

6.3 Conclusions on the Teat Implementation. 

This chapter has shown how process initiation was implemented for the 
Multics computer utility. In this section, we compare this new implementation 
with the current implementation of process initiation for Multics, to see the 
advantages and disadvantages of our model. 

Three advantages of the model are immediately apparent. The first of 
these is the reduction of the amount and complexity of the programs in each 
kernel layer. In the current Multics system, any program executing in the 
Initializer process could potentially create a prooess with any desired 
initial procedure and Principal ID. Thus all of the programs that execute in 
the Initializer process must be considered to be in the innermost layer of the 
kernel. These programs include not only all of the process initiation 
mechanism, but also other complicated programs such as those that handle the 
scheduling of Absentee requests and those that implement the Telnet and FTP 
protocols of the Arpa Network. Also included in the prog-rams executed in the 
Initializer process are numerous programs that had been removed from ring 
with the intent of removing them from the security kernel. In our 
implementation, the set of programs in each layer of the kernel is well 
defined and in each case smaller than the set of programs that are in the 
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Initializer process in the current implementation. 

Tables 6.1 and 6.2 show the impact of the model on the size of the 
Multics security kernel, both in terras of lines of PL/I code, and in terms of 
the number of modules. The tables include all of the modules related to 
process initiation, and all other program* that are only included in the 
kernel because they execute in the Initializer process. The figures for the 
kernel layers are cumulative. (i.e. The figures for the Denial of Service 
layer include those for the Access Control layer, and the figures for the 
Confinement layer include both the other layers.) 

The first line of each table shows the current Size of the kernel. 
Because Multics currently has a single kernel layer that Implements all of the 
security constraints, onJLy one number is shown. The second line represents 
the size of the kernel layers as measured in the test implementation. These 
figures show a great reduction in the access conrol layer , because many of the 
programs in the Initializer process need not be included in that layer. 

The teat implementation did not take full advantage of the simplification 
that could be achieved by making process initiation unprivileged. Many of the 
functions performed by the Initializer process in the test implementation do 
not need to be performed there. The third line of Tables 6.1 and 6.2 
estimates the size of each kernel layer in an implementation that took full 
advantage of the model of this thesis, by removing all unnecessary programs 
from the Initializer process, and by recoding those that remain to remove 
functions not related to. resource control. 
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Table 6.1 
The Impact of the Model on the Number of Lines of PL/I Code in the Kernel 



Unprivileged 



Aacess Denial of Confinement 
Control Service 



Current Multics 

Implementation 150 

The Test Implementation 1150 

A Full Implementation 

of the Ideas of this 

Thesis 6600 



<-, . 12000 

825 10050 



825 



3500 



10050 



3900 
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Table 6.2 
The Impact of the Model on the Number of Programs in the Kernel 



Unprivileged Aeoeso Denial of Confinement 
Control Service 



Current Multics 



Implementation 

The Test Implementation 


3 
5 


8 


43 


43 


A Full Implementation 










of the Ideas of this 










Thesis 


17 


8 


2 3 


21 



A second advantage of the model is that every process can request the 
creation of a new process, whereas only the Initializer can create new 
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processes In the current implementation. This limitation is the reason that 
functions such as the Absentee system and the Telnet and FTP protocols of the 
Arpa Network must be implemented in the Initializer process. This can result 
in a substantial reduction of the kernel, as approximately 3000 lines of PL/I 
code are used in the current implementation to provide these functions. These 
functions, and any new function requiring the creation of processes, need not 
be performed in the security kernel in an implementation of process initiation 
based on our model. 

A third advantage of the model is that the authority responsible for a 
domain can control the use of that domain through the initial procedure of the 
domain. The mechanisms for such control are less apparent In the current 
implementation. 

The test Implementation does, however, have several disadvantages. We 
have already noted that the implementation of domain and domain gate objects 
is very wasteful of storage. At the time of this investigation the M. I.T. 
Multics system had approximately 2000 users and 250 projects, and would 
require a total of perhaps 5000 domain and domain gate objects. These objects 
would ocupy about 5% of the available permanent storage space. The storage 
requirement oould be substantially reduced if the domain and domain gate 
objects were supported by the mechanism that Implements directories. The data 
contained in a domain or domain gate object could be placed in the directory 
containing that object, thus eliminating the need to have a whole segment to 
hold the representation of such objects. Such an implementation would add 
some complexity to the programs that implement directories, due to the 
problems of maintaining the large central data base . 
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The Implementation of forwarded authentications also makes poor use of 
storage if each stream has only a small number of forwarded authentications. 
This Inefficiency 1st tolerable, because few streams are connected to Multics 
at any one time,, and forwarded authentications need be maintained only for 
connected streams. 

The implementation based on the model is slightly slower than the current 
Multics Implementation of process initiation. Each process initiation 
requires about .1 CPU seconds more in our implementation. The extra time is 
due to the time required to merge the data structures and the time required to 
format and transmit the message to the resource controller. The total time 
required for process initiation on Multics is approximately 4 seconds. (Most 
of this is spent by the resource controller.) The test implementation is thus 
not significantly slower than the current Multics implementation of process 
initiation. 

The hierarchical access control structure of Multics is In some ways 
inconsistent with the access control needs for domain and domain gate objects. 
This inconsistency leads to difficulty in modelling exactly the authorization 
scheme used in Multics. 

Overall, the model has substantially simplified the layers of the 
security kernel and provided some additional functionality at the cost of 
using more storage and CPU time, and of forcing users to be careful of the 
effects of hierarchical access control. Because security is an important soal 
of the Multics system, this cost can be justified. The following chapter will 
evaluate the model In the more general context of its use for any computer 
utility. 
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CHAPTER 7 
EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

In this chapter, we evaulate our model as a whole and draw some 
conclusions about its usefulness In structuring process initiation. We begin 
with a comparison of the model with two other process initiation schemes. 
Following this comparison, we summarize the , conclusions about the model. 
Finally, we discuss topics for further research in the area of process 
initiation. 

7.1 Comparison. 

In this section, we compare our model with two common schemes for process 
initiation: A hierarchical scheme, such as that used in the CAP system 
[Wa73], and a scheme with central control such as the current Multics 
implementation of process initiation. These are the most commonly used 
schemes in current computer systems. We compare the ease with which these 
three schemes can be used to create processes in the following situations: 

1) Creating a process to act for an interactive user at a terminal. 

2) Creating one or more processes to carry out some parallel processing 
algorithm. 

3) Creating a process to execute a subsystem that is mutually suspicious 
with its caller. 
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In the hierarchical scheme, each process assigns a subset of its 
resources and a subset of its access rights to each process that it creates. 
Each process is totally dependent on its creator for resources and access 
rights. Each process is destroyed when its creator is destroyed. In the 
centrally controlled scheme, ottly one process is allowed to create processes. 
This privileged process controls completely the access rights and resources 
granted to all processes. The privileged process never terminates. 

Process Creation for Interactive Users . 

The creation of processes for interactive Users was extensively studied 
in chapter three. Both the model and the centrally Controlled scheme handle 
this situation well. The model, however, offers more flexibility than the 
centrally controlled scheme. With the model, different processes can p,e used 
to create processes for users of different terminals. This capability is 
useful if the protocols used to talk to different terminals are different. 
These logger processes need not be certified correct in order to achieve the 
security goals of the computer utility. The model also allows a security 
conscious user to protect himself against malfunctions of most of the process 
initiation mechanism. , 

The hierarchical scheme of process initiation can also easily be used to 
create processes for interactive users. The process that responds to requests 
for processes from interactive users (the loggir process) must, however, 
manage all of the resources required by those users and must be given access 
to all objects heeded by those users. The "hierarchical scheme is not readily 
extended to allow more than one process to create processes for users, as is 
our model. The hierarchical scheme does not allow the security conscious user 
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to protect himself from the logger process, because the logger has complete 
control of the resources and access rights of user processes. 

Parallel Processing. 

The hierarchical soheme of process creation handles the creation of 
processes to perform parallel processing for a single user very well. Once an 
initial process has been created for an interactive user, that process oan 
create additional processes for the user to perform parallel processing. The 
resources and access rights assigned to the user's first process can be 
distributed among these processes as needed. 

The central scheme requires that each process be created by the 
privileged process. The privileged process may not provide the resources or 
access rights needed by the user, as it has less knowledge of the task to be 
performed than does the user's initial process. The central scheme does, 
however, provide a better opportunity to control the total number of process 
in the computer utility. As noted in chapter four, such control is needed to 
insure that the resource controller can respond rapidly to demands for 
resources. Most current computer systems impose limits on the total number of 
processes. 

The model shares some of the drawbacks of the central scheme, but 
provides somewhat more flexibility than that scheme. Like the central scheme, 
our model has one central resource controller that is responsible for all 
resource allocation. As before, the central resource allocator must 
participate in each process creation, and may not provide exactly the desired 
resources. The resource controller can, however, control the number of 
processes in the computer utility, as in the oentral scheme. 
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Access rights in our model, however, are not under control of a central 
authority. The domain changing mechanism provides precise control over the 
creation of processes, and over the assignment of access rights to orooesses. 
Thus the use of parallel processes by a user can be controlled by controlling 
access to the domain and domain gate objects for that user's domain. The 
availability of parallel processing to a user may also depend on the task to 
be performed, as the initial procedures specified by the ga^es into the user's 
domain may restrict the tasks that the user can perform. 

Mutually Suspicious Subsystems . 

The protection of mutually suspicious subsystems is one of the most 
interesting and difficult computer protection problems. Schroeder presents a 
mechanism that allows mutually suspicious subsystems to cooperate in a shared 
process. This mechanism does not guarantee each subsystem a fair share of the 
resources of the process, and thus one subsystem may deny service to others in 
the same process. By providing separate processes for such subsystems, we can 
eliminate the problem of denial of service. 

The model of process initiation of this thesis is ideal for the creation 
of processes to execute mutually suspicious subsystems. The domain changing 
mechanism allows the owner of a subsystem to oontrol the calling of that 
subsystem, while the central resource control mechanism allows the resources 
of the caller and callee to be separately managed. Thus neither the caller 
nor callee need trust the other. 

In the central scheme, all processes are created by the privileged 
process. Thus each creation of a process for a protected subsystem involves 
communication with the privileged process. The privileged process must 
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implement some control over the creation of processes for protected subsystems 
similar to that of our domain changing mechanism. There must also be a secure 
communication mechanism that allows each process to communicate requests for 
processes to the privileged process. All protected subsystems must trust the 
privileged process to provide the correct access rights and resources. The 
central mechanism allows the caller and callee to be independent, as does 
model. 

The hierarchical scheme for process initiation is the most difficult of 
the three to use for the creation of a process for a protected subsystem. 
Because in the hierarchical scheme a process is totally dependent on its 
creator to provide resources and access rights, a process cannot directly 
create a process for a subsystem with which it is mutually suspicious. Each 
process must instead appeal to some process that the subsystem to be executed 
trusts. 

Figure 7.1 shows a process hierarchy including two processes that are 
mutually suspicious. Subsystem X (in process 3) could not directly create a 
process for subsystem Y, because they were mutually suspicious. Subsystem X 
had to locate a process that both it and subsystem Y trusted (process 1 in the 
example) to create the process for Y. 
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Figure 7.1 
Hierarchical Process Creation for Mutually Suspicious Subsystems, 




As with the central scheme, secure communications are needed, and each 
process that creates processes for protected subsystems must implement some 
control scheme. If only the process at the top of the hierarchy creates 
processes for mutually suspicious subsystems, then this scheme reduces to the 
centrally controlled scheme. The hierarchical and central schemes for process 
initiation are both more awkward to use for the creation of processes for 
mutually suspicious subsystems than the model of this thesis. 
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7.2 Conclusion? Aboufr the Model . 

In this section we summarize the advantages and disadvantages of our 
model . Some of these observations have been discussed at length in other 
sections and are only briefly mentioned here. 

As can be seen from the preceding section, the model handles the creation 
of processes for interactive users and for mutually suspicious subsystems very 
well. It provides more flexibility than the other two schemes considered, 
while forcing users to rely on less of the process initiation mechanism of the 
computer utility. The model performs less well than the hierarchical scheme 
for the creation of processes for parallel processing. The model does, 
however, provide control that the hierarchical scheme does not. The resource 
controller of the model can easily control the total number of processes so 
that it can respond rapidly to changing resource requirements, and the domain 
changing mechanism can be used to control the tasks for which each user may 
use parallel processes. 

Another benefit of our model is that it separates the mechanisms that 
perform the five functions previously identified: Process creation, domain 
changing, authentication, resource control, and environment initialization. 
This separation allows each function to be implemented in a small program 
module, independent of the other functions. The structure achieved by using 
small independent modules is easy to verify, and easy to modify. 

The model also shows the security constraints that can be violated by the 
programs that implement each function. Thus we can clearly see which of the 
modules must be certified correct in order to achieve the security goals of a 
given system. In the test implementation for the Multics computer utility, we 
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saw that the size' and complexity of the programs that must be certified to 
achieve the security goals of Multics are both reduced in the implementation 
based on the model. 

Another benefit of the modularization of the model is that it allows any 
process to create processes. Unlike the hierarchical scheme, the sets of 
resources and access rights of a process are not restricted to be subsets of 
those of the creator of that process. Thus any application that requires the 
creation of processes can easily be implemented in a computer utility using 
our model, without modifying the process creation mechanism, or the security 
kernel . 

One of the primary drawbacks of the model is the problem of maintaining 
the domain and domain gate objects for the domain changing mechanism in an 
efficient manner. In our test implementation, we chose to use very simple 
management techniques that wasted a large amount of storage. Objects with 
small representations are inefficiently supported by current hardware 
technology. This forces the implementor to abandon the hardware protection 
mechanism for small objects if they must be efficiently implemented. 
Providing equivalent protection in software greatly increases the size and 
complexity of the programs that manage such objects. Newer hardware 
organizations, such as that of the CAP processor [Wa73], make better provison 
for small objects. 

A second drawback is that the controls provided by the model over process 
initiation may be somewhat awkward to use. We saw in the test implementation 
that the hierarchical access control mechanism of Multics made it difficult to 
give each user complete control of his home domain. Each user must be very 
careful in creating domains and gates. The accessibility of all of the 
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directories above a given object must be considered in determining the 
accessibility of that object. 

The initial procedure of a domain must also be carefully coded to ensure 
proper use of that domain. The authentication forwarding mechanism allows the 
initial procedure to trust a central authentication mechanism to ensure proper 
use of the domain. Our model achieves a smaller and simpler security kernel 
by allowing the user to protect himself. Thus there is a greater probability 
that the protection facilities of the computer utility will be misused and not 
provide the desired security constraints. 

Finally, the argument that authentication and environment initialization 
can be removed from the seourity kernel in our model is somewhat deceptive. 
Clearly, in the test implementation the security of the entire system depends 
on the authentication and environment initialization performed by the initial 
procedure used to enter the Locksmith domain. The existence of such 
privileged domains forces all users to depend on the programs that execute in 
those domains, much as the security of the entire system is dependent on the 
compilers and editors used to produce the programs of the security kernel. 
The privileged domains are infrequently used, and auditing the use of 
privileged domains may be sufficient to provide security. 
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7.3 Topics f pr Further Research . 

This thesis leaves several problems in the area of process initiation 
unsolved. In this section, we briefly describe those problems. 

Our model identifies five independent functions of process initiation. 
The test implementation demonstrates one way in which these five functions can 
be coordinated to perform process initiation. We did not explore extensively 
other organizations. (One such organization would require that each process 
begin execution in the domain of its creator. All domain changes would be 
accomplished by cross-domain calls. Such an organization may provide an 
implementation of process initiation that is even simpler than that chosen for 
the thesis. ) 

This thesis did not consider many of the problems associated with 
allowing users to create processes. We did not present a resource control 
scheme to insure that receives a fair share of the available resources, 
independent of the number of processes that he is using. The resource control 
mechanism of Multics does not provide this guarantee. Developing such a 
resource control scheme, and demonstrating that it can be implemented in our 
process initiation structure would be an interesting research project. 

The thesis presents a novel authentication scheme for confineaent 
systems. The test implementation did not test some of the ideas presented. 
In addition, it is not entirely clear how this scheme interfaces with 
authentication mechanisms based on encryption. A recent masters thesis [Ke76] 
investigated the use of encryption in providing secure communication channels. 
The protocols developed fit well with the authentication scheme of this 
thesis. Some further work may be needed, however, to bring together all of 
the ideas about authentication in these two theses. 
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APPENDIX A 
DETAILS OF THE IMPLEMENTATION 

This appendix presents a more detailed description of the test 
implementation than is given in the teott. The appendix is organized in 
sections, each section devoted to one of the functions of process initiation 
discussed in the text. Each section describes the programs that implement the 
corresponding function and the data structures • t*fat are used by those 
programs. 

Each of the programs described is a PL/1 procedure^ possibly H&lh 
multiple entry points. The function performed by each entry point is briefly 
described, along with the function of the entire program. The contents of-the 
data structures are described, but not the detailed format. 
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Process Creation . 

Programs ; 

hphcs_$create_jproc : 

This is the entry to the programs that actually create processes. As 
stated in the text, this function of process initiation was taken from 
the current implementation . This program takes two data structures as 
arguments, create^nfo, and pjtmsg. To* ar**tm^k£o structure describes 
the process td be qreated and is described below, while the pltms* 
structure is rittt used during P*«©o«*s creation and is passed to the 
programs that perform environment i»Sti«lia»tion. The pitmsg structure 
will there fore be 4es eribed in the endowment I1iit ial lest ion section . 

fiafra Struefrqreg: 

er«ate_info 

The create_info structure contains the following information: 

Principal ID for the new process, 

Initial and highest ring numbers for process, 

AIM clearance for process. 

Maximum AIM clearance for process (not respecting the limit requested when 
the process was created), 

Audit checking flags, 

Process ID for ne¥ process (half specified by creator and half filled in by 
process creation), 

Process ID and trouble report channel, 

Pointer to and length of the pitmsg structure for this process, 

Record quota for storage in the process directory for the new process, 

Location and maximum length of the linkage offset table, combined linkage 
segment, and known segment table for the new process. 

Scheduler work class for this process. 
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Environme nt Initlal^ zafc^. 

Programs : 

user_init__admin_: 

This is the first program that gets called in the user ring in a newly 
created interactive process. It is an* assembly ; language program whose 
only function is to call user._realj.nit adrain_ and process overseer . 
These calls are performed because the first program called: in ~a process 
cannot return until the process terminates, and therefore leaves a frame 
on the stack for the life of the process. As , -snoti , ,ti£> the work of 
environment initialization as is possible is done in programs that can 
return and thus re^eas^ their; stack; fpjpep. > u 

user_real_init_admin_: 

This program obtains a pointer to the pitasg structure for the , prctoess. 
(This structure was placed in the process directory by process creation). 
The program also initializes the process's comsjuoicatlon: cfeannel fc© the 
user that requested the process, and finds the system process overseer, 
program, or a user specific process overseen. Ma0i^m»lJ^Lt^adv^n_ 
also establishes error handlers for certain error conditions that are 
handled by the same programs throu^Hput tfces .; life -of tfce, proeeas . 
user_real_init_admin_ makes use of the information in the pltmsg data 
structure that is described below. -. f r 

processjoverseer.: .;..■..,-,, 

This is the standard initial procedure for Interactive processes. It 
first establishes a handler for any er r&^owdUlm^iZm occur --, during 
tne life of the process and are not handled by other programs; Then, it 
scans the list of forwarded authentications for the communication channel 
of the process. If an authentication ; thafc 0fc ,w<w ; performed either by a 
trusted system procedure, or by a prooess with the sane Principal ID as 
that of the new process can be found, and if that authentication 
identifies the correct user (the one who matches the first component of 
the Principal ID of the new process), then execution proceeds. Otherwise, 
the process is terminated. 

If the authentication check is successful, then prooess_overseer 
prints the system message of the day, and executes the users "start up"" 
commands. process_overseer_ then calls the command listener to wait for 
commands from the user. 
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Data Structures ; 

pitmsg 

The pitmsg structure contains the following information: 

Process type (interactive, absentee, or daemon), 

Home directory , 

Prooess creation time , 

Login time (may be different from above If several process are oreated for a 
session with one user), 

Login line. 

Name of terminal channel, 

I/O module needed to use terminal channel, 

AIM access class of terminal channel, 

System control attributes of this process, 

Load control information for this process. 

Summary of previous usage of the processes account (supplied by the resource 
controller^, 

Additional information for absentee processes. 
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Domain Changing. 
Programs : 



dm 



dm_ is a gate used to call the domain and domain gate object managers. 
Below is a list of the entries to dm_ and |he programs that < they call. 



entry 

dm_$create_domain 

dm_$create jeate 

dm_$interpret_domain 

dm_$interpret_jgate 

dm_$dele te_domain 

dm_$delete_gate 

dm__$add_dora_acl_entries 

dm_$add_gate_acl_entries 

dm_$delete_dom_acljentries 

dm_$delete.jKate_acl_entries 

dm_$list_dom_^acl 

dm_$list_gate__acl 

dm_$r eplace__dom_a cl 

dm_$replace_gate_acl 

dm_$make_process 



program called 

domain^managfr^$cr^,fte^domain 

domain_mapager_|createj£ate 

domain^mahagerjitntef pre^Jiioiwip 

domain_nianager_$lhterpretIgate 

domain jnanaiir^^lete^domain 

domain_raanage>_ p) $<lel©tej$ate 

domain^anai^r^ddjiolgaclljBntriea 

domain^managj^^d^mte^c^ntrjes . 

domain_manag«rj|^elete^<Ipmiacl A .entries 

domain_manaj5e,^$d«le^e^gjit0jicljBntries 

domain_ftanageO^ist30«^cl " 

domain^aanager^ili^t^domjaol 

domain_manager3rtp|aq^ # 3omji6l 

doiMin^managerJ^^e^iape^Ktiej^cl 

initiate^rooess^initiate^process^ 



domain_manager^: 

This program is the manager for objects of type doiia^ , and domain gate. 
The program has several entry points thit alt^thi creation, delation. 
and access control list manipulation of these objects. The proj^ajn uses 
the domain, domafnjgate , and donjainJlisV structures described below. 

domain^manager^ereatejftomain : 

This entry 1 ijoint creates a domain object, the entry point takes the 
directory pathname and entry name desired for the domain object to be 
created, the desired ring number, and the desired Principal ID. The 
Principal ID is checked to insure that it does not duplicate a previously 
specified Principal ID in any component. For this purpose, 
domain_manager_ maintains a list of all Principal IDs ourrently in use in 
the domain_list data base. If the Principal ID is acceptable, then a 
segment is created in the specified directory with the specified entry 
name suffixed by ".domain". This segment is accessible only in ring one 
and contains the domain data structure described below. 

domain_manager_ioreate gate: 

This entry point creates domainjgate objects. It takes as arguments, the 
directory and entry name for the desired domain gate, a list of domain 
objects that determine the Principal ID of the gate, a ring number, an 
AIM authorization for processes created with the gate, and the name of an 
initial procedure. If the set of domain objects correctly specifies a 
Principal ID, then a segment is oreated in the desired location with the 
desired name suffixed by ".domain_gate». This segment is accessible only 
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In ring 1 and is used to oontain the doraaln_gate structure described 
below. The gate specifies the given initial procedure, the maximum of 
the caller's ring, specified ring, and the ring contained in each of the 
specified domain objects. The AIM clearance specified by the gate is the 
minimum of the caller's clearance,, the specified clearance, and the 
clearances of all of the domain 6b jects. 

domain manager ^interpret gate. 

domain_manager_$lnterpret.jiomain: 

These entry points return the Information contained in domain and domain 
gate objects, provided that the caller has the proper access (p for 
gates, and c for domains). 

domain_manager_$delete - domain i , domain_manager_$deletejgate: 
These entry points delete domain arid domain_jgate objects. 

domain_managerj$add_dom_aeljehtries > 

domain_mariager_$add„;gate_acl_entries 1 

domain jnanage r_idele t e^dpnrac ijsnt rle s, 

domain manager, $delete jg atejacl entries , 

domaIn_manager^$list_dotn_acl, 

domaln_managerj$li3t_gate._acl, 

domain^anagerjfcreplace^gatejacl , 

domain_manag6r_$replace_dom_acI : 

These entry points perform ACL manipulation for domain and domain gate 
objects. , They have similar interfaces to the entries in hcs^ that 
perform ACL manipulation for segments, 

ereate_domain , create_gate , deletejlpmaln, delete^gate, status^domain . 

status_gate, list_ael_domain, list_ael_jgate , set_acl_dQiiain, set__ael_eate: 

These are all entry points to a program that implement)? > user commands for 
manipulating domain and domain gate objects. They will not be described 
in detail. 
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Data Structures : 

domain: 

The domain structure is used to implement a domain object, and contains 
the following information. 

Person component of Principal ID for this domain (• means unspecified). 

Project component of Principal ID for this domain (* means unspecified), 

Ring number of domain, 

Creation time of domain* 

domain_gate: 

The domain gate structure is used to implement domain gates and contains 
the following information. 

Person component of Principal ID of the domain of the gate, 

Project component of the Principal ID of the domain of the gats, 

Ring number of the domain of the gate, 

AIM authorization specified by the gate, 

Initial procedure of the gate, 

Flag indicating whether or not the initial procedure should be called before 
the I/O attachments and static condition handlers of the process are 
initialized (before U3er_real_init_ad«ia_ is called). 

domain_list: 

The domain_list structure is used to keep a record of the Principal IDs 
currently in use. It has a header that contains a look and the number of 
entries. Each entry contains the following information: 

Person component of the Principal ID, 

Project component of the Principal ID, 

Pathname of the domain object that specifies this Principal ID. 
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Authentication Forwarding. 

PrQ*faa>«: 

asra__ 

asm_ Is a gate uaed to access the authentication forwarding mechanism. 
Below Is a list of entries to asnr and the programs that they call. 

entry program called 

asm_$tty_assert assertionjBanager_$tty_assert 

asm__$tty_read_assertions assertion_managerj$ttyjreladjssserti6ns 

asm_$tty_delete_assertions assertion_aanager_ $tty_delete_assertion3 

asm_$ncp_assert assertion_manager^$ncp assert 

asmj$ne>_read jasisert ions asse%^iohjiitn*g*rjift^^ 

asm_.$ncp.jlelete - _ass*rtlons assertion jaa^i^rj^ft^Jfis^tejasseHions 

asm^iprivj net_assert assertion^iMnager^|priv_net_assert 

hcs_ , net_, netp_: 

These are th*s gates through which the primitives that manipulate local 
terminal channels and ARPA network channels are reached. Several entries 
in these gates were changed to cal*l r %ntriaBS in Fftliy^ instead. This is 
done to maintain the index data bases used by r1tty w , and to notice when 
these channels are connected and 'oTsM^e^tea." The following entries 
were changed: 

entry program called 

hos_$ttyjLndex H ttyj^ty^index 

hG3_$tty_prder r1t4^^t%3>r<*er 

net_$ncpjactivate rlttyjincp^activate 

net_$ncp_connect r1tty — $nep__connect 

netllnop^order rltfy^MPC. 01 **^ 

n*tp_$prly_net - .actlv«te rtt^yj^riv^ne^^activate 

assertion_manager_: 

This program manages forwarded authentications. It does so by 
maintaining a segment for each channel connected to the system containing 
the forwarded authentications for ttiat ^ i&fcin'el." '^'Tife format of these 
segments is described by the assertionjseg data base. These segments are 

kept in the airectei^es rr ^sf»m^ and 

>system_control_1>assertions>ncp_seg, and are accessible only in ring 1. 
There are three entries to assertlon^manager^ for each function, one for 
looal channels, one for network channels, and one for privileged 
manipulation of network channels. 

assertion_manager_$tty_assert , 

assertion_manager_$ncp - jassert , 

a33ertion_manager_$priv_net_assert : 

These entries record forwarded authentications. They take as input the 
name of a channel, the asserted user name, and an uninterpreted string of 
"extra" information. They call entries in r1tty_ to translate from the 
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«EJ. S £ C ^ nne , 1 t0 the indeX for the cnannel needed t0 determine the 
lit Lf, ! channel - ™ e «^te, la then ofc*aine4 in order to insure that 
>«nn««J ! ha ?/ C f! SS t0 the qhannel ^ that the channel is still 
ItlZtit: <lr % ! SC °? n(liMon3 ^ e **• fcne forwarded authentication, 
™*.f ^formation identifying its author, is recorded in the 
assertion_seg for the channel. 

assertion_manager_$tty_read_a3sertions, 
assertion_manager_$nop_read assertions , 
assertion_managerJprivjiet read assertions; 

ta^%h! n ili! S V*™? th f f Warded authentications for a channel. They 
take the name of a channel, and convert and verify, it aa above. If the 
cnannel is accessible, as many forwarded authentications as will fit in a 
with a^oSn^P X l h t 1 Call ! r ° f "^''tion.manager, are returned, along 
If tL f . et °tal "umber of forwarded authentications present? 
liscllnZZ* Z " ° f J he 3p60if led Qhannel reveals that the channel i 3 
cod! J is returned aaSerti0n ^« for that <*»*»*>■ ,U deleted, and an error 

assertion_manager_$tty_delete_assertions, 

assertionjnanager_$nep_delete assertions, 

assertion_manager_$priv_net_delete assertions: 

These entry points delete the forwarded .. authentications for a channel. 
Iuthenticati nr ided fc V llow an V Program that detects that such 
™?J?« ?! n ° l0nger val " t9 d^l»te. the ffl . The same 

S^S^iTS^S. lB used as ^-V- d the appropriate 

r1tty_: 

^n^^K f erVeS tW ° PUrposea - Flrst » " maintains data bases to 
^nnfi!! 6 . between channel names and channel indices. Second, it notices 
Assertion LTT^ ^^^ and oa "» assertionj.anager. to delete the 
assertion_seg for any successful attempt. It maintains two data bases, 
below ~ PX3 ' ^ >s y stem - cont ^l-1>ttyxs, that are described 

Htty_$get_ttyx, r1tty_$get_ncpx: 

Is 6 not knowJ e t 3 o°, b H aln T lnd6X f ° r a Channel name ' If the named channel 
is not known to the system, an index of 0. which is invalid, is returned. 

r1tty_$get_tty_name, Htty_>get_socket_num: 

I?!!n f n * ries ™ turn tne loea l channel name or network socket number of a 
is returned.' * 1S ^^^ " inValld nane or soeket nunb ^ 

r1tty_$tty_index, 

r 1tty_$ncp_activate , 

r1tty_$priv_net_activate: 

These entries record the index assigned to a channel name. They call the 

supervisor to obtain the index. 
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r 1 tty_$n$tty_prd«r , r 1 tt y_$ncp_order , r 1 tty_ $ncp_jconnect : 

These entries check for orders to cqnneet ehanneXs. If such an order is 
made, the aasi»«*tion_seg for the Channel is deleted by a call to 
assertion_manager_. 

Data Structures : 

ncpxs, ttyxs: 

These two data bases are used to maintain the index mapping. Each 
contains a lock, a length, and* a list of eritipie a giving the name for each 
index currently in use. 

assertion_seg: 

An assertion.. seg is maintained for each channel with forwarded 
authentications. Each asser tion_.se g contains a lock, the number of 
forwarded authentications, followed by a list of forwarded 
authentication's. Each forwarded authentication contains the following 
information. 

Time of recording of this authentication, 

Principal of the recording process. 

Process ID of the recording process. 

Ring number of the recording process, 

Authenticated user name, 

Extra, uninterpreted information supplied by the author of the forwarded 
authentioationv 
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Resource Control 

Programs: .. , ,_., 

user^process.^ manager.,: — -,-.. ,.-.-.',.,!,.-,?.. 

The current implementation of resource control for Multios was adapted, to 
run aq, the resource controlled- of ( the., new, impleiaeofcatlon. 
user_procesa_manager_ acts as the resourbe controller for Jfcfte . new 
implementation. It calls on the resource control programs oi the old 
implementation to perform specific resource oontrol. functions. Some of 
those programs are , brief ^. described ,. In . tb,is section . 
user^ppcesajianager^, and all of .the tffckg progress ,pf the resource 
controller make use of, a database taowij:.as the anajff ij jiajble . this table 
contains entries for each process that -esource 

limitations and allow the resource controller to obtain l^he resource 
usage statistics for that process. In addition, some. of the programs 
make^sj of the sx»temj|dministrator's table (3*Ji, ^rspn name -table 
(PNT), and project definition table (POT), these data bases contain 
resource control parameters for projects, users, and specific 
user. project combinations. Vi? =.. ,.._:'•■,.< :,-■:■ -^.V,. ■.■,..'. .,.■■' 

us er^r oce^s_mahagf r^iuprnjlnlt : 

This entry Initialisies the resource oojjjrpller. Jt ojgla.thjs coordinator 
for process initiation to establish' itself as the resource control 
process and to abort any process initiation attempts in progress, 

userj>roce3s_jnanager_$upmjregueat: 

This entry point responds to a request to Creite^.a process. It 
establishes an entry in the answer. table for the new process, and calls 
on other resource control programs to verify that.fchere J-a,.an acpoynt to 
fund the profess* .and to begin acoountlBg^proo| / ^ferfff w f|fr^OP , ? and .memory 
usage by the new process. teventually,' "the* ooppihator is called to 
finish the creation of the new process. >lk ' - 

user Drocess^manage.r^$upm^vent : . ,.., . v ...... ; 

This entry point responds to events relevant to ,a,prOcess after that 
process has been created. It is invoked when messages are rec levied from 
a process's trouble report event channel, which ajne F wsed to, report 
processes that, have= become damaged ~ojr J^v^j^ainated.,, . # U also 
invoked ,' when other. { f rf eourea , ffftjroilfr programs <j|j^^ j$> ' 'i0rjoyj#ate a 
process. If the : AIM rules" a^Wj^We^ 

that it recieves for a process to the trouble report channel specified by 
the creator of that process. 

lS_Ptl_: ■. . ' 

This module locates the entries in the SAT, PMT, and PDT data bases that 
apply to a particular process. It applies the -li^ta. .J fiund in these 
entries, tp determine whether, or oat tya #£<>§$§& ipc|^r c oo1ipd"eratJ^ J w"ill 
be created. It also maintains* a data oai sees can read 

that contains a list of all currently exeout: ses. Igjotl^ calls 

load_ctl_ and act_ctl__ in order to Insure that the proposed process . wllj. 
not overload the, system and thaf it baa^an^a^^ 
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memory usage. There are two entries to lg_ctl_: lg_ctl_$upm_in, which 
is called by user_process_manager_ to check a process before it is 
created, and lg_ctl_$logout, "which records the termination of a process. 

load_otl_: 

""This program limits the number of procisses dn the system at any one 
time. 

load ctl $16ad_ctl^: 

This entry point is called by lgjctl_ .for each request to create a 
process. It decides whether or not to allow the new process to be 
created, and whether or not t6 "preempt existing pi*bcesses fdr the 
proposed new process. 

load_ctl_$unload: 

This entry point is called to record the termination of a process. 

aet_ctl_: 

This program records the resource usage of all processes. The resource 
usage information for a particular process is maintained in the PDT entry 
corresponding to the person and project of th«t|f^e^|*|l Principal ID. 
There are several entry points to idtreti,. , 

act_ctl_$check : 

This entry point checks to see that a v$l id account exists for a proposed 

process. It also checks that the account for a proposed process is hot 
yet out of funds. '''"% 

aot j3tlJ|openJU)eount : 

This~entry""p dint opens an account for Updates. It must be called before 
account for a process can be initiated. 

act_ctl_$cp 

This entry point instructs act_ctl_ to begin monitoring the resource 
usage of a process. 

act_cti_$update: 

nils entry point updates the resource usage statistics for all processes 
being monitored. It is called periodically in order to keep records up 
to date In the event Vf a system failure. ; ; 

act_ctl_$dp: 

This entry point informs act_ctl_ that a process has terminated and that 
it should no longer monitor that process . 

act_ctl_$elosejaccount: 

This" ehtry^" point closes an account and makes it unavailable for updates 
until it is re-opened. r 

cpg_: 

This program constructs the createJLnfO and pitmsg structures for a 

process. It fills in the resource control control items in both 
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structures from information available in the anawer_table , SAT, PNT, and 
PDT entries for that process. 

Data Structures . 

answer__table : 

The answer^table contains one entry per process ... and is used to record 
information about that process. It also has a header that contains 
miscellaneous information and will hot be described. Each answ^r_table 
entry oontains the following Information: 

A state, that indicates whether the entry is free, in use by process 
initiation, or used by a process that has already been created, 

The sizes and locations of the linkage offset table, combined linkage 
segment, and known segment table for this process. 

The trouble report event channel, 

The process ID of the process, 

The time at which the request for this process was received, 

Miscellaneous attributes of this process, 

A pointer to the PDT entry for this process, 

The scheduler work class for this process, 

The person and project components for this process, 

The name of the initial procedure for this process. 

The time of the last accounting update of this process. 

The CPU and memory usage of the process up to the last update, 

The time to wait before preempting this process for another. 

SAT: 

The SAT has a header that contains parameters used by load_ctl_ to 
determine how many users to allow on the system. In addition, it has one 
entry per project that contains the following information: 

Project name, 

Pointer to PDT for that project, 

Number of users authorized to use this project, 

Maximum number of such users, 
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Miscellaneous limits on users of that project, 

Default load_ctl_ parameters for processes from that project. 

.PUT.:. 

The PUT is a list of all of the ufcers who may use Multlcs. it has one 
entry per user , that contains the. following' Inf brm^tloh : 

AIM authorization for this user and all his processes, 

'" Audit flags jfcr 'tills* user .arid ,h;ls' ! proceiJses^ *""'' .,'" "","'"■ 

User name. 

PDT: 

There is one PDT data structure for t $ack prpjept. ,, Each PDT contains 
entries describing the users who may u*se that project and charge to Its 
account. Each of these entries has the fo^^owi^g format : 

Name of user., ... 1 ,, ; ^,.. , ,.....,,.. ; ., ,, : . ; ., ,,..- ; .(..,.. ,.,,,, ,,.,-< ^,, 

Number of processes that the user cj^rrent^y, has., , , A . : . ...... fi 

Miscellaneous limits on the userj, prooeflfles t , v ,„. .., 

Limited initial procedure for r uaer ^(<^i; ; bft-i spug^igfy.. ^ l ^ b,P r '^ ect 
administrator to limit the ^user's T resource ^^ consumption. Tnls does not 
force the user to use .,^$,4$^^^ of 

the project unless he dbesT, 

Default home directory f ( used only if pVocVss' "creator'" 'doe^s'n't' specify 'a home 
directory), , ...,_._.,„ ..... . ,. , c . - hn , ....,..,,, .,..„-. 

AIM authorizatJj.Oil for ; Hser'js ^processes. 

Summary of the. pes#yr,ce ^sa^^ 
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Coordination. 

Ppwraa-s 

proc_creat_: 

proc_creat_ is a gate used by the resouroe controller to call the 
coordinator for process initiation. It is accessible only to valid 
resource controller processes. Below is a list of the entries to 
proc_creat_ and the programs that they call. 

entry program called 

proc_orea f tJM.nltlalize initiate^prpcess^inifciallze 
proc_creafr_$notify iniUat»_pj»ceawU^9felfy 

proc^creat^lcreate i»itiate__prooess.>oreate 

initiate_prooess_: 

initiate_process_ is the program that provides coordination among the 
modules of process Initiation. This* program aosejables createjtnfo and 
pi tmsg structures, to be used in creattilg a process, from data supplied 
by the domain changing meohanism, the resource controller. and the 
process that requested process inltiabloo^ There are four en&ry points 
to initlate_j>roce3S_ that are desoribed below. 

initiate_process__$initiate_process_: 

This entry point begins process initiation. It can be called by any 
process (through the drn^ gate) and takes three arguments.: a oreate_info 
structure, a pitosg structure,, e«4t^ The 

entry point dm_tintej»pret.jga$e is callfl4 fco determine whether or not the 
calling process has "p" access to the-gate?, amfr to extract*, the Principal 
ID and initial procedure from the gate. The supplied pitmsg and 
createJLnfo structures are then copied to a protected segment so that 
they cannot be ohanged *fhile the resource controller decides whether or 
not to allow the process to be oreated. Parameters from these structures 
needed by the resource controller aim the** placed in a prjro, data 
structure and sent to the resource controller (through the use of the 
Multics message_segment facility). 

initiate_process_ then waits for a message from the resource 
controller, or a timeout. Because initiate_process_ executes in ring 1, 
this effectively blocks the creating process until the resource 
controller is finished. This blocking reduces the chance that the 
creating process will terminate before process initiation is complete. 
(The Implementation recovers from such an occurence, but it is unpleasant 
and clearly undesirable.) The signal sent by the resource controller 
contains an indication of the success or failure of the attempt to 
create a process. On receipt of the signal, initlate. < j>rocess__ returns to 
its caller. If the creation was successful, then the creating process 
must send a signal to the created process in order to begin its 
environment initialization. A new process is blocked until it receives 
such a signal so that the creating process can pass resources (terminal 
channels in particular) to the new process before environment 
initialization is attempted. If the creating process does not send such 
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a signal, the resource controller will do so eventually to prevent the 
new process from staying blocked indefinitely. initiate_process ; _ 
maintains a list of all pending process initiation in the pending_creates 
data structure described below. 

initiate_proeess_jtScreate: 

This entry point is called by the resource controller to finish the 
creation of an approved process. The arguments to this entry point are a 
create_info structure, a pitmsg structure, and the index of a process 
initiation request. The pitasg and create_info structures supplied by 
the creating process for the specified request are found and compared 
with those supplied by the resource controller. All of the entries that 
represent information supplied to the resource controller in the pr_rq 
message must match. This matohing is done to keep the resource 
controller from becoming confused when requests are timed out by the 
creating process, and because some of the resource controller programs 
replace unacceptable parameters In a process creation request rather than 
rejecting the request. The resource control attributes are then taken 
from the resource controller 'a pitmsg and er eat e_lnfo data structures and 
placed In the structures copied fro* those supplied by the creating 
process. hphcs_$createjproe is then called to create the specified 
process. If the creation is successful, then a signal is sent to the 
creating process. 

initiate_process__$notif y : 

This entry point is used by the resource controller to abort an 
unsatisfactory request for process initiation. It takes as arguments an 
error code and a request index. The error ootte is signalled to the 
creating process for that request. 

inlt iatejpfrooess_$initiall2e: 

This entry is used by the resource controller to initialize process 
initiation . It aborts all pending requests fW processes; and establishes 
the calling process as the resource controller fso that the signals will 
be sent to the proper process). 
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Data Structures : 

pending_creates: 

The pending creates data base is used by lnitiate_process^ to keep track 
of process oreation requests that hay© been signalled to the reaomsce 
controller and ar# awaiting approval. It h»* a headam that contains the 
following information: 

A lock to prevent simultaneous access, 

The process ID of the resource controller for signalling. 

The next index to use for a process creation request, 

The location of a directory in which to keep pitmsg structures, 

pending_creates also has one entry per pending request. These entries 
contain the following information: 

A flag indicating whether or not this entry is in use, 

The time at which this request was made, 

The index of this request, 

An event channel to be used for signalling from the resource controller to 
the creating process, 

^The process ID of the creating process, 

A copy of the create_info structure supplied by the oreating process with 
attributes obtained from the domain_gate replacing the corresponding 
attributes supplied by the creating process. 

pr_rq: 

This data structure is used to pass a request for process creation from 
the creating process to the resource controller. It contains the 
following information: 

The index of this request, 

The trouble report channel specified by the creator (the resource controller 
forwards trouble reports to this channel), 

The process ID of the creator, 

Principal ID desired for the process, 

Home directory for the process, 
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Initial procedure for the process, 

Initial and highest ring numbers for the process, 

Requested AIM authorization (minimum of authorization in the domain gate and 
the authorization requested by the creating process. 
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Terminal Handling ,. 

Programs; 

c|ialup__: 

This program creates, processes for users using the TIUJET protocol of the 
ARPA network to use Multioa. It, is included in this description of 
process Initiation as an example of how the process initiation mechanism 
can be used. 

dialup_$attach : 

This entry causes dialup_ to use a network virtual terminal channel. The 
number of such, channels im use ...at : ^mm dejfcftrmines; the numbers; of 
simultaneous TELNET connections that can be supported. When a new TELNET 
connection is made to Multioa, on* of tHe unused viarstual terminal 
channels is selected to be used for that connection. 

dialup_$dialup_: 

This entry point is caUed whenever a significant event occurs for a 
terminal channel. dialup_ sends a greeting message to newly connected 
channels, and waits for a response. The response 1* parsed as a login 
line and the name of a gate to be used to create a process is determined 
from that line. Additional information in. toe logia line* is used to fill 
in create_info and pitmsg structures for a prooess. dm_$make_process is 
called to create a process, and if succeseful, control of the virtual 
terminal is granted to the new process before the new process is 
awakened. 

dialup_$prooess_event : 

This entry point is called when a message is received from the trouble 
report channel of a prooess created by dlalup_. One of four possible 
actions is taken, depending on the contents of that message. The 
terminal channel can be hung up (if the process terminated voluntarily). 
Another process can be created for that terminal (if the message 
indicates that the previous process was damaged). A new greeting message 
can be printed and a new login line accepted. Or, an error message can 
be sent to the virtual terminal , if the trouble report message indicates 
some error, or is invalid. 
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Data Structures : 

ntbl: 

This structure is used internally by dlalup_ to keep track of the virtual 
terminal channels srurrenfcly in use. p'j St^^ate u: Oti& "%t5*ry' for each such 
channel whi<^ contains ia« foll<»Ang inf^mation: 

Terminal name (of the form netxxx), 

Terminal state (dialup expected, login line expected, or hangup expected) . 

Process state (no process, process being c^atetfVHpflWwess 1 Executing), 

Event channel for terminal channel eveftteV 

Trouble report channel for process, 

Error eode for operations performed f^rfftfs e*an*iel, 

Index for this; channel, 

Person and Project for this channel, 

Home directory (taken from login line), 

Gate name . 
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